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This isa bill in equity,in usual form, charging the 
defendant with infringing the Westinghouse patent No. 
360,070, dated March 29, 1887, for a fluid-pressure auto- 


matic brake mechanism. 


The Claims of Patent No. 360,070 in Suit. 


The claims alleged to have been infringed by the de- 


fendant are claims 1, 2 and 4, which are as follows: 


| case or chest, a piston fixed upon a stem and working in 


a chamber therein, a valve moving with the piston-stem 


and governing ports and passages in the case leading to 


| connections with an auxiliary reservoir and a brake- 
| cylinder, and to the atmosphere, respectively, and an 
| auxiliary valve actuated by the piston-stem and con- 
| trolling communication between passages leading to 
‘connections with a main air-pipe and with the brake- 


” 


} 
| cylinder, respectively, substantially as set forth. 
| The only defense now urged by the defendant is non- 


infringement. 
The Development of the Air-Brake. 


The history of the pioneer invention of George West- 
inghouse, Jr., in fluid-pressure brakes, by means of 
| which the brakes of a train of railroad cars can be oper- 
ated by air-pressure controlled by the engineer of the 


train, and the history of the successive steps and inven- 





| tions by which he has devised mechanisms adapted to 
| apply that power so as to act automatically on each car, 
| and the scope and fundamental importance of his later 
inventions by which he has accelerated, in an astonishing 
degree, the quickness with which the brakes can be ap- 
plied, almost simultaneously, on each car of a long train 
consisting of as many as 50 freight cars, has been care- 
| fully and fully stated by Judge Townsend, who delivered 
| the opinion in the case of Westinghouse vs. New York 
| Air Brake Co.(59 Fed. Rep., 581), and by Judge Shipman in 
the same case on appeal (63 Fed. Rep., 962), and in the 
|opinion of Judge Lacombe, filed Dec. 27, 1894, in a case 
| between the same parties in the United States Circuit 


Court for the Southern District of New York. 
| Objects to be Attained in a Quick-Action Air-Brakee 


The patent now in suit, No. 360,070, March 29, 1887, is 


the first of the Westinghouse patents in which he de- 
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Westinghouse No. 360,070. 


“1. Ina brake mechanism, the combination of a main | 


air pipe, an auxiliary reservoir, a brake cylinder, a triple- 
valve and an auxiliary valve device, actuated by the pis- 
ton of the triple-valve and independent of the main valve 
thereof, for admitting air in the application of the brake 
directly from the main airpipe to the brake cylinder, 
substantially as set forth. 

“2. In a brake mechanism, the combination of a main 


airpipe, an auxiliary reservoir, a brake cylinder and a 
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Westinghouse No. 360,070. 


| 


triple-valve having a piston whose preliminary traverse | 
admits air from the auxiliary reservoir to the brake 
cylinder, and which by a furthey traverse admits air di- 
rectly from the main airpipe to the brake cylinder, sub 


stantially as set forth. 


' scribes an additional function, engrafted upon his auto- 
| matic air-brake, which is intended to be used only in 
cases of unusual emergency, and which is intended to 
meet the difficulties of applying air-brakes quickly on 
long trains, The purpose of the device was to increase 
the quickness of the serial action of the automatic brake 
mechanism on each successive car, by making the triple- 
valve device of each brake mechanism set in operation 
| the valves on the car immediately in its rear, and at the 
;same time to make use of the train-pipe air, vented for 
| this purpose from the train-pipe at each triple-valve, so 
as to add its power to the power applied from the auxili- 
| ary reservoir of each car. 
The result which Westinghouse was seeking in the 
new device, described in Patent No. 360,070, was first, and 


principally, to vent the train-pipe at each car, so as to 


quicken the serial action of the brakes from car to car; 
'and, secondarily, to utilize the vented air and not waste 


its power. 


Method by which these Objects were Attained. 


Westinghouse discovered that he could accomplish this 
result by so constructing the ordinary triple valve of his 


automatic mechanism that, when in an emergency, the | 





Kiva 
in the train-pipe, could cause the piston of the triple 
valve to make an unusual and further traverse, and 
thereby actuate a valve, which opened a port by which 
the train-pipe air was admitted suddenly and directly 
into the brake-cylinder, without passing through the 
auxiliary reservoir. 

This sudden release of air from the train-pipe vented that 
pipe at the first car, and that venting, in like manner, re 
leased the pressure in the train-pipe at the valve of the 
next car, and so on from car to car with almost instan- 


taneous rapidity. 


Defects in the Proportions of the First Valves Con- 
structed. 

It is shown that this device, as first constructed, was 
not entirely successful. It applied the brakes with 
greatly increased serial rapidity, as compared with any 
former device, and with much greater power, but not so 
quickly but that the rear cars impinged against the for 
ward ones with destructive shocks. 

The reason for this appears to have been that the op 
eration of venting was not carried far enough, because 
the port opened by the auxiliary valve was not of suffi- 
cient size and did not release the full volume of train 
pipe air suddenly enough to vent it sufficiently. This de- 
fect was remedied by an improved mechanism, devised 
by Westinghouse and described in his patent No. 376,837, 


Jan, 24, 1888. 


The Method is Successful and the Invention of Great 
Importance. 

The success of this improved device has demonstrated 
that the invention, by which the further traverse of the 
triple-valve piston, beyond the extent of the traverse re- 
quired for the ordinary application of the brakes, is made 
to admit a large volume of train-pipe air directly ‘to the 
brake-cylinder, was one of great importance. 

The proofs show that a quick-action automatic brake, 
which would give the results which this brake has ac- 
complished, was eagerly sought after by inventors and 
car builders, and all had failed, until Westinghouse 
discovered that it could be done by this mode of opera- 
tion. 

In the cases above referred to, in which this patent 
No. 360,070, and the improvement on it, No. 376,837, were 
discussed with reference to the state of the art and the 
scope of the invention therein disclosed, these were held 
to be patents of a fundamental pioneer class, describing 


an invention of primary importance. 


The Essence of the Invention is Independent of the 
Form of the Emergency Valve. 


In those cases, the defendants, who were charged with 
infringing, were using a separate and independent 
valve to open the port to the train-pipe, and the question 
was whether or not Westinghouse was restricted to 
the form of independent valve and the precise mode of 
actuating it set out in his patent. It was held that he 
was entitled to a liberal construction of his claims, and 
that, in respect to the emergency valve, the form of his 


device was not of the essence of his invention. 


Character of the Boyden Emergency Valve. 


In the Boyden mechanism, which is alleged in this case 
to infringe, I have not been able to satisfy myself that 
Boyden makes use of an auxiliary valve, in the sense in 
which that term is employed in the specification and 
in some of the claims of the patent No. 360,070, now in 
suit. 

It appears from the specification of Patent No, 360,070 
that what Westinghouse meant by the auxiliary valve 
which is made one of the elements of the combination in 


the first and fouriui claims, is such a valve as he has de- 


engineer, by widely opening his engineer’s valve, and | scribed in his specification, and which is independent of 


thereby causing a sudden and unusual release of pressure | and performs none of the functions of the main valve of 
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the ordinary triple-valve device, and I am not satisfied, 


notwithstanding the very positive testimony of the com- 





Boyden 1889 Catalogue. 


plainants’ experts, that the poppet-valve 22 of the Boy- 
den mechanism is such a valve; for Boyden’s poppet- 
valve 22 does, as I understand its operation, to some 
extent, perform the functions of a main valve of the 
triple-valve, as well as the function of Westinghouse’s 


auxiliary quick-action or emergency valve. 


The Boyden Emergency Valve not Independent of the 
Main Valve. 

It is probably true that, in the Boyden mechanism, the 
stem valve 7, k, 7, which I take to be the equivalent of 
tne sensitive graduating valve shown in the Wesiing- 
house Patent No. 220,556, October 14, 1879, is so con- 
structed that it may do, and probably in most cases does 
do, the work of ordinary braking; that is to say, that by 
two or three successive applications of pressure through 
that smaller and more sensitive valve, the brake-cylin- 
der is filled and the main valve 22 becomes non-essential, 
or, if lifted off its seat, is moved very gently; but valve 
22 will, if the engineer uses his brake valve carefully, 
do the work of a main valve, as is demonstrated, I think, 














Boyden 1891 Catalogue. 


by the experiments in which the sensitive graduating 
valve i, k, 7, was plugged up. Sol take it that defend- 
ant’s valve i, k, j, must be held to be the sensitive 
graduating valve usual in triple-valve devices since the 
Westinghouse Patent No. 220,556; and the defendant’s 
valve 22 must be considered to be the main valve, and that 
in defendant’s mechanism he has been able, by an in- 
genious arrangement, restricting the admission of auxil- 
ary-reservoir air to the triple-valve chamber, to cause the 
main valve to do both main-valve work, when needed, 
and to do quick-action work, when needed. 
Claims 1 and in Suit ¢ Not Infringed by the Defendant. 

As, by the explicit terms of claims 1 and 4, Westing- 
house has restricted himself, as to those claims, to an- 
auxiliary valve, independent of the triple valve, I hold 
that the defendant does not infringe those claims. 

CLAIM 2, 
Claim 2 reads as follows: 
“2 Ina brake mechanism, the combination of a main 


air-pipe, an auxiliary reservoir, a brake cylinder and a 


triple valve having a piston, whose preliminary traverse | 


admits air from the auxiliary reservoir to the brake cyl- 


inder, and which, bya further traverse, admits air di- 


rectly from the main air-pipe to the brake-cylinder, sub- | 


stantially as set forth.” 


The first three elements of this claim are the usual 
mechanism of an automatic air-brake; the remaining | mitted by an invisible agency in all directions in which | further traverse pulls the poppet-valve 


| 


| 











element, which was the only novel one at the date of the 
patent, is a triple valve having a piston which, by two 
distinct movements, performs two distinct functions, the 
first, its preliminary traverse by which it admits air 
from the auxiliary reservoir to the brake-cylinder, which 
is the ordinary effect of the usual movement of the triple 
valve piston, and the second, its further traverse, which 
is a new and distinct use, admitting air directly from the 
main air-pipe to the brake-cylinder, resulting in venting 


the main air-pipe and in producing the quick action. 


The Broad Invention of Patent No. 360,070. 


Now this, as I understand it, was the invention which 
Westinghouse brought to light. He discovered, and by 
experiment demonstrated, that, by a further traverse of 
the triple piston, train-pipe air could be vented from the 
train-pipe and that it would give two very important re- 
sults, namely; first, quickening of the action of the 
brakes from the forward to the rear cars so that the ap- 
plication of the brakes became almost instantaneous on 
all the cars, and, second, utilixing the vented air for di- 
rect action in the brake-cylinder. Now, although quick- 
action emergency brakes were being sought for, no one 
before Westinghouse had accomplished this result and 
the means by which he accomplished it were entirely 
novel. Indeed, upon first impression, it is paradoxical 
and startling to find that, when a sudden, quick and 
powerful application of brakes is needed, in the face of 
impending danger, it is to be obtained by a sudden large 
release of the pressure in the train-pipe, to the extent of 
15 or 20 lbs. below that in the auxiliary-reservoir, and 
that, by using this low-pressure air to operate the brake- 
cylinder, instead of the air under greater pressure stored 
in the auxiliary-reservoir, this remarkably effective ap- 
plication of the brakes is obtained. In the domain of 
quick-action brakes, this device would seem to belong to 
that class of pioneer inventions, the patents for which 
are to be construed so as to be co-extensive with the real 


invention, if the language of the claim will permit it. 


Claim 2 of Patent No. 360,070 Covers all Quick- 
Action Triple-Valves operating by a Double 
Traverse of the Piston. 


It is shown that Westinghouse was the first who used 
a further traverse of the triple-valve piston to perform 
the operation required to vent the train-pipe into the 
brake-cylinder to effect quick-action. The result was 
new and the means were new. His claim 2 is broad 
enough in language to cover every device in which that is 
done by the further traverse admitting air directly from 
the train-pipe to the brake-cylinder, substantially by the 
means described in the specification; that is, by the 
further traverse actuating a valve which so admits the 
train-pipe air. 

The result accomplished by defendent’s mechanism is 
identical with that of Westinghouse, and the means, by 
which the icicle is actuated, so alike, that, in its 
published trade catalogue, defendant claims that cars 
fitted with its valves can be used on the same trains with 


the Westinghouse quici-action brake, because the en- 


gineer, in applying or releasing the air-pressure, may 


| treat them as identical ; tne same functional operations 


of the valves, and the san? results. being obtained from 
the same changes in the engineer’s brake valve, so that 


there is strong prima facie reason to suppose that 


the air can escape, the functions of the instrumentalities 
by which it operates are more important than their 
forms, and, in judging of an infringement, we are to 
direct our minds rather to functional equivalents than 


mechanical equivalents. 


Boyden Merely Adapted Old Devices to Perform the 
Function Discovered by Westinghouse. 


The use by Boyden of a central opening through the 
triple-valve piston, to admit train-pipe air to the triple- 
valve chamber, was not new, nor the use of a poppet- 
valve for the main valve of the triple, both of these con- 
structions having been shown in the Westinghouse 
Patent, No. 141,685, August 12, 1873, and in others of his 
patents. Sothat there is nothingin the Boyden device 
not before exhibited in some one of the Westinghouse 
patents; except that he has been able to cause one of the 
valves of the triple (valve 22), at one stage of the appli- 
‘ation of brakes, to perform ordinary service work, and, 
at another, to do quick-action work. This Boyden does 
by an ingenious construction not before used, by which 
he restricts the passage of auxiliary-reservoir air into 
the triple-valve chamber, so that, when the further tra- 
verse of the piston suddenly unseats the poppet-valve 22, 
the port opened by it to the brake-cylinder is so large 
and the supply of auxiliary-reservoir air through the 
restricted passage so feeble, that the train pipe air raises 
its check-valve and vents itself into that chamber, and 
thence through the large port to the brake-cylinder. For 
the mechanism embodying this ingenious contrivance, 
by which the poppet-valve 22 is made capable of doing 
ordinary service-work by a careful, intermittent, slow 
release of pressure by the engineer, and quick-action 
work by a quick, sudden release; patents were granted 
to Boyden (No. 481,135, August 16, 1892, and No. 481,136 
August 16, 1892); but, if this construction contains the 
underlying invention of the patent in suit, which was 
granted March 29, 1887, Boyden cannot make use of his 


improvement during the life of that patent. 


Earlier Devices for Venting the Train-Pipe do not 
Anticipate the Westinghouse Quick-Action 
Invention. 


Itistrue that, in searching for some device which 
would give quick action, Westinghouse had, before the 
date of the patent in suit, conceived the idea that it 
might be accomplished by venting the train-pipe at in- 
tervals along the train. He had tried having two or 
three vents, at intervals in the length of the train, con- 
trolled by electrical apparatus, and also had tried relief- 
valves placed in the pipe-coupling of each car, which 
would open to the atmosphere and vent the train- 
pipe quickly, in case of accident or other sudden release 
of pressure in the forward part of the train. This was 
shown in the Westinghouse Patent No. 217,838, July 22, 
1879, but neither of these attempts were successfully ap- 
plied, and they did not solve the problem of quick-action. 

The problem was not solved ; indeed, the first step in 
the direction of solving it does not appear to have been 
taken until the experiments which led to the Westing- 
house Patent now in suit. The substance of the method 
then devised is the use of the sudden further traverse of 
the triple-valve piston to open a valve in a manner different 
from the valve opening made by the preliminary traverse 


for service braking, thereby admitting train-pipe air to 





Boyden’s way of using the same release of pressure to 
. | 
vent the train-pipe and to actuate the valves, which pro- | 


duces identical results, may be Westinghouse’s way. 


In Compressed-Air Mechanisms, Infringement 
Depends upon Functional Equivalents. 


In mechanisms, actuated by air under pressure, the 
transmission of power is not visible to the senses as plainly | 


as when it is done by cranks and levers, and being trans- | 


the brake-cylinder, without its passing through the 


auxiliary reservoir. 


The Boyden Device is Functionally the Equivalent of 
the Westinghouse. 


In the Westinghouse apparatus, the further traverse 
of the triple-valve piston causes it to impinge against an 
additional, separate valve which admits the train-pipe 
air. In Boyden’s apparatus, used by defendant, the 
22, which Boyden 
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substituted for the ordinary main valve of the triple, 
suddenly off its seat thereby, in the manner before men- 
tioned, causing the train-pipe air to raise the check- 
valve and flow with volume, through the triple-valve 
chamber, direct to the brake-cylinder. The device in 
Boyden’s apparatus, by which the difference of pressures 
in the triple-valve chamber, between auxiliary-reservoir 
air and the train-pipe air, is produced and used, is in- 
genious and admirable ; but the result obtained is just 
the same as when, in the Westinghouse apparatus, the 
auxiliary valve is unseated, and the means used are, in 


my judgment, functionally equivalent. 


Under the ruling of Morley Machine Co. vs. Lancaster, 
129 U. S., 263, and of the many cases cited in the opinion 
delivered in that case, the rights of a pioneer inventor 
are infringed by one who accomplishes the same result 
by means which, although never used for that purpose 
before, are mechanical equivalents for the means used 
by the inventor, under a liberal construction of his 


patent. It was said in that case by Mr. Justice Blatch- 


ford (p. 278): 

‘Where an invention is one of a primary character 
and the mechanical functions performed by the machine 
are, as a whole, entirely new, all subsequent machines 
which employ substantially the same means to accom- 
plish the same result are infringements, although the 
subsequent machine may contain improvements in 
the separate mechanisms which go to make up the 


machine.”’ 


In McCormick vs. Talcot, 29 How., 402, the controversy 
arose over a device which McCormick had added to his 
reaper called a divider, intended to separate the standing 
grain to be left from that which is to be cut. The Court 
said : 

“Tf he be the original inventor of the device or ma- 
chine called the divider, he will have the right to treat as 

nfringers all who make dividers operating on the same 
principle and p2rforming the same functions by analogous 


means or equivalent combina‘ioas, even though the in- 
fringing machine be an improvement of the original and 


patentable as such.” 


In Machine Co. vs. Murphy, 97 U. S., 12)-125, it was 
said : 

‘Nor is it safe to give much heed to the fact that the 
corresponding device in two machines, organized to ac- 
complish the same result, is different in shape or form 
the one from the other, as it is necessary in every such 
investigation to look at the mode of operation or the way 
the device works, and at the result, as well as at the 
means, by which the result is attained.” 


The language of the Supreme Court in Consolidated 
Valve Co. vs. Crosby Valve Co., 113 U.S., 157-171, is ap- 


plicable. 


‘“‘ The prior structures never effected the kind of result 
attained by Richardson’s apparatus because they lacked 
the thing which gave success. . . . Taught by Rich- 
a~dson, and by the use of his apparatus, it is not difficult 
for skilled mechanics to take prior structures and so ar- 
range and use them as to produce more or less of the 
beneficial results first made known by Richardson.” 


It is true that a patentee can claim nothing beyond the 
scope of his patent (Keystone Bridge Co. vs. Phoenix Iron 
Co., 95 U. S., 274), but the scope and meaning of a 
broad claim in the patent can only be interpreted by an 
understanding of the real scope of the invention itself. 

If the Westinghouse patent now in suit is for an in- 
vention of a primary character, and if the gist of that 
invention is the use of the future traverse of the triple- 
valve piston to open a valve which admits air directly 
from the train-pipe to the brake-cylinder, with the re- 
sult that the train-pipe is vented and the train-pipe air 
utilized, then it appears to me that the defendant can- 
not exculpate itself from the charge of infringement by 
the fact that, in its device, the train-pipe air is admitted 
through the triple-valve chamber and not through a 


by-passage, nor by the fact that in its device the further 


traverse of the piston opens the main valve in a special 
manner, which produces the same result, but does not 
make use of a separate auxiliary valve; provided, West- 
inghouse has not by the explicit terms of his claim 2 re- 
stricted himself to the use of an auxiliary valve. 

I do not think Westinghouse has so restricted himself 
in claim 2, although he does appear to have done so in 


claims 1 and 4. 


The Patent Office Amendments do not Narrow the 
Scope of the Patent. 


There is, without question, some difficulty and embar- 


rassment in the broad construction of claim 2, growing 
out of the proceedings in the Patent Office, as shown by 
the file wrapper and contents; but, considering what was 
the real invention, I am not of the opinion that the legal 


effect of those proceedings is t) restrict claim 2 to a de- 
vice containing a separate auxiliary valve. 

From the contents of the file wrapper, it appears that, 
as the application was prepared, the first claim of Patent 
No. 360,070 differed from that which now appears in the 
patent as granted. 

The claim I first proposed was 

“1. Ina brake mechanism, the combination of a main 
air-pipe, an auxiliary reservoir, a brake-cylinder, a triple 
valve provided with a device for admitting air directly 
from the main air-pipe to the brake-cylinder, substan- 
tially as set forth.” 

It was objected by the Patent Office Examiner that 
this claim, and also claim 2, were anticipated by Patent 
No. 280,285, to G. A. Boyden, June 26, 1883, and the Ex- 
aminer requested that a working model of the triple 


valve should be furnished. 
Boyden’s Earlier Patent did not anticipate the Quick- 
action Triple-valve Invention. 


Boyden’s Patent of 1883, No. 280,285, was a form of 


triple-valve mechanism, intended for use with Westing- 


service stops. This Boyden device was not in the direc- 
tion of quick action, but its opposite. 

While, therefore, it was proper that Westinghouse’s 
original claim 1 should be corrected, so as to express 
more definitely his real invention, this was not because 
the Boyden Patent, in any manner whatever, anticipated 


that invention, or suggested it in any of its functions. 


The Disclaimer in Patent No.360,070 does not weaken 
the force of the claims. 


For the same reason, there was then inserted in the 
specification of the Westinghouse Patent No. 360,070, 
this clause: 

‘*T am aware that a construction, in which ‘an always- 
open one-way passage’ from the main air-pipe to the 
brake-cylinder is uncovered by the piston of the triple- 
valve, simultaneously with the opening of the passage 
from the auxiliary-reservoir to the brake-cylinder, has 
been heretofore proposed, and such construction, which 
involves an operation different from that of my inven- 
tion, I, therefore, hereby disclaim.” 


In the Boyden infringing device now used by the de- 
fendant, the passage from the main air-pipe to the brake- 
cylinder is not “uncovered by the piston of the triple- 
valve, simultaneously with the opening of the passage 
from the auxiliary-reservoir to the brake-cylinder;” if it 
was, the defendant’s mechanism would be always a 
quick-action brake and never anything else; but, on the 
contrary, in the infringing device, the passage is not 
opened until there has been a sudden further traverse of 
the piston, which then brings it into operation for the 
distinct purpose of quick-action. The statement of the 
so-called disclaimer is strictly true, that the construc- 
tion of the Boyden 1883 Patent “involves an operation 
different from’ the Westinghouse invention, and the 
so-called disclaimer in reality disclaims nothing which 
has relation to the Westinghouse quick-action inven- 


tion. 


The Right to Claim the Integral Valve Arrangement 





by the engineer causing, not a release, but a slight in- 
crease of the pressure in the train-pipe air, which, acting 
upon a check-valve in the centre of the triple-valve pis- 
ton, by a peculiar arrangement of the valves, caused 
train-pipe air to pass together with auxiliary-reservoir 
air to the brake-cylinder. The object, function and re- 
sult of whatever was new and patentable in this Boyden 
device was altogether different from the object, function 
and result of the Westinghouse device in Patent No. 360,- 
070, and there seems to be no analogy or comparison which 
can be made between them. 

It is true that the ‘‘always-open one-way passage”’ in 
the Boyden patent which, when the check-valve was 


raised, allowed train-pipe air to reach the brake-cylinder, 


main air-pipe to the brake-cylinder,”’ and there were 
other devices, used by Westinghouse himself, which 
this wording would include; and the claim was, there- 
fore, justly open to the criticism of the Patent Examiner; 
but there was no similarity in the means by which the 
two devices were actuated, no similarity in the object to 
be accomplished, and no similarity in the mechanical 
principle of operation. It was simply a fact that there did 


exist in the Boyden device a passage for train-pipe air 





direct to the brake-cylinder, which the engineer could 


cause to open by a slight increase of train-pipe pressure ; | 


but there was no hint or suggestion of the important 
discovery how that fact could be utilized to accomplish 
the entirely new function necessary to create a quick 
action brake, when, in an emergency, quick-action was 
needed ; and how, when quick-action was not needed, 


it should not interfere with ordinary graduation and 


house’s automatic air-brake, the object of which was to | 
provide for replenishing the auxiliary-reservoir of each | 
car when the pressure therein had been lessened by leak- | 
age and while the brakes remained applied. This was done | 


was, in the language of the cancelled claim 1 of No. | 


360,079, ‘‘a device for admitting air directly from the | 


in 360,070 was not Forfeited. 


The disclaimer was substituted in the place of the fol- 
lowing, which had been in the specification, and was 
cancelled: . 

‘“* Further, while in the specific construction described 


and shown, the function of admitting air from the main 
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| pipe is performed by a valve separate from that which ef- 
fects the preliminary admission of reservoir-pressure to 
the cylinder, a modification, in which the same office is 
| 

| performed by a valve integral with the main valve and 
formed by an extension thereof, would be included in 

jand embody the essential operative features of my in- 


, vation.” 

The testimony tends to prove that this clause of the 
specification was taken out because the Examiner ob- 
jected that no such form of triple-valve was illustrated 
in the drawings. For whatever reason it may have been 
cancelled, it is not a necessary result that the patentee is 
precluded from claiming that his patent covers other 
forms of valve, integral with the main valve, if such is 
his legal right, when his invention, as disclosed in his 


patent, is found to be a broad one, and if he is not re- 


stricted by his claims and if he has done nothing to im- 








pair his right to be protected in his whole invention. The 
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effort should be to preserve, rather than to forfeit, the | 


inventor’s rights. 
Keystone Manufacturing Co. vs. Adams, 151 
U.S., 144, 
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The object and scope of the invention, and the means 


employed to effect his object, are thus stated by West 


inghouse in the specification of his patent in suit : 


“The object of my invention is to enable the applica- | 


tion of brake-shoes to car wheels by fluid pressure to be 


effected with greater rapidity and effectiveness than 


heretofore, more particularly in trains of considerable | jn that line that Westinghouse carried his further im- 


length, as well as to economize compressed air in the 
operation of braking by utilizing in the brake-cylinders 
the greater portion of the volume of air which in former 
practice was directly discharged into the atmosphere. 


To this end, my invention, generally stated, consists in a 
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ina few months remedied, was that the opening un-| has illustrated his devices in the two above-mentioned 
covered by the auxiliary valve was not sufficiently large | patents show that, taking what Westinghouse had dis- 
to suddenly release the full volume of train-pipe air. | 

This was not a defect inherent in the device (59 Fed. rene 

Rep., 581-591). 


There were structural objections to making that open- 
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auxiliary piston, as well as an auxiliary valve, and it was 





| 
| 


provements, and he has adopted that form, as the best to 
be manufactured for general use. Boyden 1889 Catalogue. 
This defect in the patent in suit was not radical, 


and was only one of those defects common in the first | covered and demonstrated to be the underlying principle 


. . . | 
novel combination of a brake-pipe, an auxilliary-reser | forms of many pioneer inventions ic ‘ é J : : é 
sili ns, which usually have | of a quick-action brake, askillful and inventive mechanic 


voir, a brake-cylinder and a triple-valve device govern- 
ing, primarily, communication between the auxiliary- 
reservoir and the brake-cylinder, and, secondarily, com- 
munication directly from the brake-pipe to the brake- 
cylinder.”’ 

This language exactly describes the infringing mechan- 
ism of the defandant. 

The amendments made to meet the objections of the 
Patent Examiner are not to be construed to disclaim the 


patentee’s actual invention, if such construction can be 








avoided without doing violence to the obvious meaning | 


of the language. 


Lake Shore Railway Co. vs. Car Brake Co., 110 | 


U. S., 229-236. 
Reese Button Hole Machine Co. vs. Globe 


Button Hole Co., 61 Fed. Rep., 958. 


The Validity of the Patent Is not Impaired Through the 
Defective Character of the First 
Valves Manufactured. 


It has been urged that the invention disclosed by the | 


patent in suit is not of a meritorious character, because, | 


in the form in which it is there embodied, or at least in | 


the first mechanism manufactured by Westinghouse, it | 


failed of success in some essentials, and was immediately 
improved by Westinghouse, ina manner which was the 
subject of a subsequent patent, before it was successful 
in the use for which it was intended. The defect de- 


veloped by experimental test, and which Westinghouse 


'make his valve 22 answer for both service and quick- 


| action work, in connection with the restricted passage 


i 


to be improved upon before they attain c i me : near? 
I : y attain commercial suc- | can devise many forms for applying it. 


a | 
care | But, in his specification of Patent No. 481,135, Boyden 
It is further urged that in a doubtful case the scale | alleges that his device differs essentially from Westing- 


should be turned by the fact that, subsequent to the date | house’s Patent No. 360,070, and involves a new mode of 
. . bd . . &: - " - | 2 : 
of the patent in suit, indeed, more than two years after ‘operation. The question whether it does or not, was awe 


eee ie ate i ee PAE ene | 
the institution of this suit, Patents Nos. 481,135 and 481,- | very question pending in this suit, and, so far as the Ex- 


36 o ) 99 Tare 1 | 
136, Aug. 16, 1892, were granted to Boyden for the aminer passed upon it, in allowing the specification to 


| stand, he did so upon the ex parte application of Boyden 


and unassisted by testimony as to the state of the art at 


| the date of the Westinghouse Patent, without testimony 


mechanism now used by the defendant. 

















LLEELILIIZEEEE™!_! 
oe = as to the scope of the Westinghouse quick-action inven- 
Drale Cyl cence AY — ‘ ee TT RIMAGE tion and its great importance and merit ; and, therefore, 
fe ro ¢ w diss 2 <= without the opportunity of judging whether or not it 

4 \ Ya fog | dt was a pioneer invention of a fundamental character, en- 
Y yeh, \ titled to a construction co-extensive with the invention, 
| Z or was simply a patent for an improvement ina known 

Zaust art, to be restricted to the form of the device shown in 


the model and illustrations. 

The determination of that question is the starting 
point in the consideration of the controversy and, in my 
Boyden 1891 Catalogue. judgment, the fact that Westinghouse was the first dis- 
coverer of the vital underlying invention, should turn 
Boyden was entitled to patents for whatever was 4| the scale in his favor 


patentable novelty in the devices by which he was able to 
An Injunction and an Accounting is Ordered. 


The complainants are entitled to a decree for an in- 
B, and for any other patentable novelty in the forms of | junction and account, with a reference to a Master in 


his mechanism. The widely different forms in which he | the usual form. 
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The Air-Brake Suits. 


BALTIMORE, Md., April 1. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The Boyden Brake Company does not propose, by now 
appearing in print, to depart from its course hitherto 
pursued of trying the question of alleged infringement 
of the Westinghouse patent by their quick-action triple 
valve in the courts rather than in the newspapers. 

It is thought proper, however, to state that in the suit 
pending in the United States Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland between the Westinghouse Air-Brake 
Company and the Boyden Brake Company three claims 
of the Westinghouse patent of March 29, 1887, No. 360,070, 
were alleged to be infringed—the first, second and 
fourth. The Westinghouse company contended that the 
Boyden company made use of an “ auxiliary valve” as 
covered by said patent ; the Boyden company denied this 
and contended that in their device the “triple valve” 
admitted the train-pipe air to the brake cylinder without 
the use of an “auxiliary valve.’”’ The Court decided that 
Boyden does not use an “ auxiliary valve,” and to this 
extent sustains the Boyden company’s position, holding 
that there isno infringement of the first and fourth 
claims. 

As to claim two the Court decides that it is infringed. 
From this adverse decision as to claim two the Boyden 
company will take an appeal to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

CHARLES B. MANN, Secretary. 











The Railroads and Electric Competition. 


NEw HAVEN, March 28. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The fight which the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad is waging against the competition of elec- 
tric lines has much more than a merely local interest. 
It marks a very definite step in the encroachments 
which electric roads are making every day, and in every 
quarter, upon the territory of their older rivals. In most 
cases the railroads have either not waked up to the grow- 
ing importance of such competition, or have yielded to 
conditions which seemed inevitable, as in the case of 
suburban travel near large cities. There is so small a 
basis of experience on which to make exact estimates of 
the relation of these electric lines to the traffic of the rail_ 
roads that the managers of the latter have generally fol- 
lowed a waiting policy in the whole matter. No one 
ventures to predict the future of these new roads, and 
the steam railroads cannot tell just how they are to de; 
fend themselves until they can see clearly in what quar- 
ter they will be attacked, and how heavy their losses are 
likely to prove. 

In this matter the Consolidated road has been the first 
to attempt an accurate calculation of the results of elec- 
tric competition on it passenger traffic. 
which have been obtained with some difficulty, are very 
imperfect, but are the only statistics we have on this 
subject. As this road maintains a complete monopoly 
in its territory, it watches with great alertness any new- 
comers, and, since it has great power in the Connecticut 
legislature, the most natural form of defense which it 
adopts is an appeal for legislation in its favor. 

The present investigation discloses the fact that these 
short electric roads have nearly paralleled the entire sys- 
tem of the Consolidated road between New York and 
Boston, which thus furnishes a better chance to watch 
the effect of such competition than is offered by any 
other railroad at the present time. The total mileage of 
these electric lines is 382 miles, divided as follows: On 
the New York and New Haven division, 166 miles; on the 
Old Colony, 216 miles, and of this total all but 88 miles 





Its figures, 





are completed and in operation, It is interesting to 
notice the grouping of the lines about the larger towns: 
On the New York division, 30 miles; Hartford, 60 miles; 
Plymouth division, 104 miles; Providence division, 43 
miles. 

Again, it is a marked fact that these lines are not 
merely extensions of street railroads, running between 
a town and its small suburbs, but are being built, in 
increasing numbers, to run across country between the 
smaller towns. This latter class of electric lines is 
peculiarly dangerous to the traffic of the steam railroads 
and against these the managers of the Consolidated 
direct their main attack. 

The figures which have been collected cover the period 
from Dec. 1 to the first of this month.* It is thus impor- 
tant to notice that these months are necessarily the least 
active part of the year for the eleetric roads, and that 
consequently the figures for the three summer months 
would make a vastly more impressive showing. On the 
New Haven system the summary of business between 


7 | points where there is electri¢ competition shows a loss of 


over $4,000 for each of the winter months. The decrease 


8 | on the Old Colony is not quite so marked, because many 


of the competing roads were in operation during the 
preceding year. It must be remembered too that this 
loss occurred in spite of a general increase of passenger 
traffic over 1893 for the whole system, and that the 
amount of this loss must increase rapidly as summer ap- 
proaches. On this basis the railroad asks the Legisla- 
ture to refuse charters to electric lines which parallel 
the older road, and especially to restrict these new 
carriers to city and suburban traffic, and forbid their 
cross-country extensions. 

This certainly seems like a rather bold request for a 
railroad to make, but the Consolidated has, in the past, 
had everything its own way in Connecticut. Unques- 
tionably too, some of its claims are just. It has a right 
to be allowed to lessen its train service where the public 
are deserting to the electric roads. Again, where it has 
built and operates non-paying branches to small towns, 
it seems fair that it should be protected, because of the 
service it has rendered the public at a loss to itself. 
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electric lines shall be confined to the limits of the old 
horse-car roads in our larger cities. To 





A Suggestion for New York Rapid Transit. 
NEw YorK, March 29, 1895. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In reply to your editorial of March 29, in which you 
refer to the Simplon tunnel and its width of 15 ft. 5 in. 
for each track, I beg to state that these two single tubes 
were each 1214 miles long without any interruption. 
Under these circumstances the width left a walk of 
2 ft. 9 in. on each side, which cannot be called abundant, 
while the New York plans call for a width of 12}¢ ft. 
so that there remains with a car of 8 ft. 8 in. a width 
of walk of 3ft.10in. If we consider that there are to 
be four communicating tracks and consequently three 
such spaces of 3 ft. 10 in. and two more outside, further 
that the express tracks will be operated during a few 
hours only, and then only in one direction, and finally 
remember the proximity of. stations, I feel myself en- 
titled to call this tunnel of 50 ft. extravagant in width. 

The same reduction which I propose (11 ft. center to 
center), and which reduces the distance between cars to 
about 2 ft., was recommended in 1891 by all the experts, 
including Mr. William Barclay Parsons, so that I do not 
believe that I am in such bad company as the term 
“error”? which you use, would cause one to suppose, but 
I prefer to stay where I am as long as there are no 
satisfactory reasons put forth for such a change of mind. 

It is out of the question that the larger the tunnel the 
better, everybody knows that. It isjust the same as 
owning a larger house or drawing a larger income, but 
is there sufficient space at disposal to build this larger 
house, and is there money enough to pay this increased 
income? Mr. Parsons replies, Yes, to this question. 
Suppose he is right, which [doubt very strongly, or there 
were at least more money to be had by the help of future 
legislation, there remains to be answered: Is it an abso- 
solute necessity, is the money for it well spent, and 
could the space not be used better otherwise? I believe 
that there the advocates of the larger tunnel must fail to 
give satisfactory proof. 
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Cross Section. 


Longitudinal Section. 


Another Suggestion from Mr. von Emperger. 


But, with the exception of these cases of minor im- 
portance, the contention of the Consolidated road does 
not bearanalysis. It is the old outcry of vested interests 
against improvements which hurt them but inure to the 
benefit of the community: When we come to examine 
the situation we find in all the cases of competition with 
the railroad, that the electric roads run from three to six 
times as often, charge from one-half to one-quarter of the 
railroad fares, and, over and above this, leave the pas- 
senger at his own door. In view of this, it seems as if 
the old story of the struggle of the stage coach lines 
against the steam railroads might be read with appro- 
priateness to the officers of the Consolidated road. 

It is evident that the request of a railroad to the Legis- 
lature for protection against electric roads is a form of 
defense against this new competition which cannot 
prove successful, because it is generally unjust, and 
cannot even be tried unless the railroad isin a position 
of peculiar power. The present example of the Consoli- 
dated road becomes thus of particular interest. Electric 
competition is evidently soon to be a very important fac- 
tor in passenger traffic on most of our railroads. It 
seems certain that these new lines will before long begin 
to do a parcels-express business, and can carry this on 
with great efficiency. Beyond this, it is quite probable 
that they may eventually carry heavier freight to some 
extent. With this outlook, how are the steam railroads 
going to defend themselves? The alternative seems to 
be before them, either of employing electricity to a 
large extent on their own lines, and building cheap 
branches to control the traffic now in the power of these 
independent roads, or of buying up the electric lines 
outright, and operating them as an integral part of 
each railroad system. The financial success of such opera- 
tions are, of course, at present wholly uncertain. At 
any rate, few of our railroads can adopt the plan of the 
Consolidated road with any chance of success. For 
it is the convenience of the public which must finally 
decide the question of competition between electric and 
steam railroads, and it is idle for any one to claim that 





* See Railroad Gazette, March 29, page 201. 


There are two. questions to be considered if we 
assume the size of the car-(8 ft. 8 in.) as a settled thing. 

1. What is an adequate clearance between a train and 
an adjoining wall and also between two moving trains. 

2. Shall a tunnel of four communicating tracks with 
stations half a mile apart be provided with one foot-wal 
between each track, or is it sufficient to use only 
refuges ? 

Reply to No. 1. My proposal isto place the wall so as 
to give 11 in. clearance (10 ft. 6 in. full width) while moy- 
ing trains remain 22 in. distant. There is an exception 
taken in case of a Pullman car from the New York Cen- 
tral to be run from Forty-second street down, for which 
a clearance of 6 in. or 12 in., respectively.is assumed (10 
ft. 10 in. full width of express tracks from Forty-second 
street down). Asa reference to foreign example I may 
state that 4-6 in. is used for loaded cars on the German 
normal gage (except sideway on account of curves), and in 
the Budapest tunnel 744 in. was considered sufficient. On 
the walk in the Simplon tunnel, referred to above, a 
man or material will be at the same distance from the 
train, so that it seems to be satisfactorily proven that 
this distance will neither be a hindrance to speed or to 
safety. 

Reply to No. 2. We can only judge this by example. The 
Budapest subway is in my opinion the nearest to the 
proposed tunnel in New York and is consequently the 
best example where no walk was deemed necessary. It 
is two miles long and has two communicating tracks. 
But there are quite a number of single tube tunnels 
used for suburban traffic which have no footwalk at all 
and are still in successful and satisfactory operation. 

It must be borne in mind— 

1. That a track in a tunnel does not require such con- 
stant maintenance, cleaning and repair as the tracks on 
an elevated road. 

2. That there is sufficient time when the traffic runs 
low to do this work. 

8. That in case of an accident it does not make much 
difference if there is one foot more clearance or not. On 
the other hand it is important that the train, by a derail- 





ment, cannot blockade another track and knock out an 
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You will see that this point is fully considered in my 
plans limiting all tracks by masonry, as by a kind of 
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this some idea of the great width of the shed, which is 
606 ft. x 630 ft., nearly as broad as it is long. The in- 
The new Union passenger station at St. Louis, which | terior perspective view also affords a good opportunity 


guard rail, so that an accident cannot be disastrous to | was opened on Sept. 1 last, was described in the Railroad | to estimate the vast area of the floor, which, including 


other tracks or to the tunnel itself. 


dan 





Train Shed and Track Approaches, St. Louis 


No 


On the basis of these arguments, a distance of 11 ft. 
center to center is proposed without walk and refuges, 
as shown. 

But, nevertheless, if a walk would be required or de- 
sirable, I submit you a design of mine which shows 
that they can be arranged in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with the other tracks. In the adjoining cut, the 
arrangement of walk near the express track and another 
near the local track is shown ; the latter to be a covered 
sidewalk for the public at the same time. 

There is and there will be no trouble in getting rapid 
transit for New York, and the only question is, will it 
be accomplished with reasonable economy. Between the 
size of a four-track subway corresponding to that in Bu- 
dapest (38 ft.), which means an economy at any price, 
and the adopted plans (50 ft.), my plans represent an eco- 
nomical mean (444s ft.). Ido not want fo be understood 
as insisting on every inch | propose, but only want to 
stick to such a medium width which leaves sufficient | 
room for pipe-galleries below the untouched vaults, and 
confines the tunnel to the road only. 

FR.,VON EMPERGER, C, E. 


te.—.A considerable portion of the train shed is hidden by the buildings in the foreground. 


Gazette of July 24, 1891, and Aug. 24, 1894. As there was | the ‘‘ midway,” is about 424,200sq. ft. Over 2,700 tons of 
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"interior of Train Shed, St. Louis Union Station..) 4° 
Looking northeastward toward the headhouse. 
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Union Station. 

The extreme left a d right sides of the shed would be just outside the edges of the engraving. 
n> accessible place from which to get a good photograph | steel was used in the construction of this shed and the 
of the head house, asa whole, it was necessary to use the | glass in the roof aggregates 95,000 sq. ft. 

architect’s drawing for a general view. Satisfactory| The general appearance is that of a single flat arch 
views of the interior have not been obtainable until now, | supportedon columns. The top of the roof at the side 
but we have the pleasure of showing’a number of them | is 29 ft. from track level; and these points are connected 
in this issue together with perspective views of the train | by acircular are with a radius of 866 ft. The ends of the 
| shed are faced with corrugated iron, draped to cover the 
As the view of the train shed is rather unsatisfactory | trusses ; with an apron extending to within 20 ft. of the 
in consequence of the presence of surrounding buildings, | track level, in which is set corrugated glass in. sheets 
we give in Fig. 1an outline drawing showing the style of | varying in length from 40 ft. to nothing. Over this roof 
the roof truss Bearing in mind that the highest point | are projecting ventilating and lighting bay segments in 
of the roof is 100 ft. from the floor the reader can get from | alternate panels 30 ft. wide, stretching across the entire 


shed. 


Shed. 
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$t. Louis Union Station: The Grand Hall on the Opening Night, Sept. 1, 1894. 
From a Flash-light Photograph by B. A, Atwater. 
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roof, with the exception of 90 ft. on each side; these pro- | 
ject 10 ft. above the general rvof, and their sides are | 
filled in with corrugated glass. The entire roof is cov- 
ered with dressed two-inch flooring, with the dressed 
side exposed under the shed. Upon this decking the en- 
tire roof was again covered with tin. On thesides ample 
gutters are provided in the roof. The drainage of this 





sociation has acquired during the last three years 
additional land for side tracks, freight yards, shops, etc. 
amounting to 22 acres more. 

The 31 tracks in the trainshed aggregate a length of 
314 miles. The switches in the tracks of the approaches 
number 130 and the signals 108. The interlocking ma- 
chine is the largest of the kind ever made. This machine, 

which is shown in one of our views, 
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West Approach, Market Street. 


St. Louis.Union S'ation. 





vast area—almost ten acres—was provided for by means 
of down spouts every 30 ft. on each side of the structure. 
In the center of the shed, throughout its entire length, 
additional light is provided by a skylight 36 ft. wide, 
covered with corrugated glass, supported by copper bars. 
The sides of the central skylight provide ample ventil- 
ation. 

Looking at the interior of this shed, it will be found 
that the space covered is divided into five spans; the two 
outer, each 90 ft. 8 in. between centers of columns; the 
two immediately adjoining these each 139 ft. 214 in., and 
the center span 141 ft. 3!¢ in. The two outer spans have 
straight top chords; the two immediately adjoining and 
the center span, owing to the curvature of the roof, are 
of oné length, the top chord conforming to the curve and 
the bottom chord draped. All lower chord panels are 
of uniform length, all top chords of uniform length and 
all posts of one length throughout the entire structure 
tor these three spans. The two side spans also have all 
top chords of one length and all bottom chords of one 
length. 

The main trainshed is 630 ft. long, supported on col- 
umns at its outer lines every 30 ft. The intermediate 
lines of columns are spaced 60 ft. apart lengthwise of 
the structure, supporting the intermediate trusses of the 
roof, by means of trusses connecting these columns. 
The shortest columns are 20 ft. long; the longest 62 ft. 
3,4 in The ancorage of the structure is entirely at the 
outer columns, which take care of all wind stresses. 
The intermediate columns are all pin connected at bot- 
tom. The only provision for expansion and contraction 
at the tops of the columns for the trusses is provided at 
each end of the center span, At the south end of this 
structure, the last span of 30 ft. is thoroughly braced 
to the ground, forming towers, where columns exist, 
thus providing the necessary strength against wind 
strains in that direction. 

In the designing of this structure, the stresses were 
calculated for dead load and snow to equal 40 Ibs. per 
square foot of vertical surface. 

The ground on which this structure was erected was 
formerly a part of the vast lake filled some 20 years 
ago with all manner of debris, making it necessary, on 
(4 of the 92 piers, to drive from 6 to 9 piles. These 
were driven with an 8,000 pound steam hammer to the 
proper depth, from 5 to 9 ft. below the surface, before 
excavations were made. Concrete foundations were 
used throughout the entire work, made of Portland 
cement, all outer piers capped with Missouri granite, 
and the inner piers with Bedford limestone. 

The book describing the station, a notice of which ap- 
peared in our last issue, and which contains ‘‘chemi- 
graphs” of the views which we print to-day, shows 
some interesting statistics concerning the improvement 
asa whole. The ground occupied by the headhouse and 
trainshed aggregates 11.1 acres, and the whole station, 
including the approaches as far out as the powerhouse, 
occupies 20 acres, In addition to this the Terminal As 








has mechanical and electrical inter- 
locking combined and there are 131 
levers. Air whistles, controlled from 
the cabin by electricity, are located 
at 18th street, 21st street and on the 
signal bridge south of the trainshed. 
These whistles are for arresting the 
attention of enginemen whenever 
they make a wrong movement and 
are also used for signaling to repair 
men. Thereare in this plant 99 sin- 
gle switches, one single slip, 12 dou- 
ble slips and 10 movable frogs. All 
the signal lamps are lighted by elec- 
tricity and four main line signals at 
the neck of the yard have illumi- 
nated blades. 

It will be noted from the view 

showing the westerly end of the 
grand hall that the smoking room 
is in this end of the building, which 
is the result of achange made after 
the publication of the floor plans 
which were shown in the Railroad 
Gazette at the time the building 
was begun. 
' The designer of the headhouse 
was Mr. Theodore C. Link, of St. 
Louis, and he was subsequently en- 
gaged as Superintendent of Con- 
struction. The train shed was de- 
signed by Mr. George H. Pegram. 








} Employees’ Building at the St. 
Louis Union Station. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Railroad Department, at 
the Union Station in St. Louis, is to 
have a new building to cost about 
$60,000. The Directors and Mana- 
gers of the railroads terminating 
at this station have had the subject 
under consideration for some time, 
and last week, acting? through jthe Terminal Railroad 
Association (the Board of Directors of which is composed 
chiefly of officers of the principal roads using the sta- 
tion), voted to donate the land and to guarantee the in- 
terest upon $50,000 bonds to be issued by the Y. M.C. A. 
Railroads which are tenants of the Union Station will 
be assessed, upon a wheelage basis, for their share of the 
annual interest, although it is possible that they will 





for the excellence of workmanship obtained in the shop 
may be rendered almost valueless by an insufficient or in- 
competent inspection in the field. There has been, unfor- 
tunately, a tendency on the part of some engineers to sub- 
ordinate field work, and frequently a raw and inexper- 
ienced employee is sent out, instead of a man who has a 
practical knowledge of steel construction, and one whu 
also ought to have, if possible, some knowledge of 
the principles which govern bridge design. A num- 
ber of railroads, of course, have special men for the 
purpose, and others again employ an agent of some 
inspection bureau, but on small roads, and especially 
those in the west, either a draftsman, or, some- 
times, the superintendent of bridges is detailed to 
do the work: The latter, while he may have an excellent 
knowledge of bridge construction in wood, is often con- 
spicuous by his absolute ignorance of the same work in 
steel. These remarks do not apply to the larger and 
more successful railroads, but they are only too true in a 
large number of cases, and, as a result, many embarrass- 
ing and awkward controversies often occur between the 
inspector and the foreman in charge of the work. The 
foreman is generally selected and his competence meas- 
ured by his ability to rush the work through as rapidly 
and cheaply as possible, which means that he will 
strongly object to, and will avoid doing, any extra work 
beyond that which is absolutely necessary to erect and 
rivet the structure in place. 

What are, then, the duties of the field inspector. In the 
first place he should endeavor to be at the erection site at 
least every day so that any question which arises may 
be settled as quickly as possible. At the commence- 
ment of the work the unloading of the material should 
be watched to see that it isnot bent or otherwise mal- 
treated. If heavy weights are to be lifted, the hoisting 
chains should be tested by having them safely lift the 
greatest. load they will ever be called upon to handle. 
All marks of the transit or level-man should be placed, 
if possible, in such a position that they can be verified 
after the completion of the structure. The centre 
marks for the shoe plate in a truss span, for instance, 
should be drawn out to the edge of the masonry so 
that its position can always be checked. It is a good 
plan to have a little dry cement placed under the shoes, 
especially where the hammer-dressing of the masonry 
has not been very carefully finished,.so that the shoe 
may take a full bearing. Care must be taken to see 
that the right amount of camber blocking is. placed 
under the bottom chord. If this is not attended to, 
and a mistake occurs, the top roller shoe plate is apt to 
pull off from the bottom one, necessitating, in bad cases, 
the jacking up of the span to adjust them. The inspec- 
tor should examine, and carefully watch the building of 
the false work, devoting special attention to it, if the 
work is over a rapid river, where freshets are liable to 
occur. During the progress of the work the railroad 
track must be kept in line, and if, owing to un- 
equal settlement of the bents or other causes, 
unevenness occurs, the stringers supporting . the 





rails should be immediately blocked up. It is, 





























Porte Cochere. 
St. Louis Union Station. 


never be called upon to make any payments, as the club-i ndeed, better always to keep a track on false work an 


house is designed to be self-sustaining. Plans for the 
new building have been made and contracts will be let 
soon. The structure will contain a dormitory, baths, 
parlors, reading-rooms and all the accessories of a well- 
managed and comfortable club. 





Noteston the Field Inspection of Bridges. 





The inspection of a bridge at its site of erection is of no 


less importance than its inspection in the shop. Indeed, 


the one cannot be said to be complete without the other, 





inch or two above grade line, and thus avoid a possible 
chance of accident. The work must be so arranged that 
no avoidable delay occurs to passenger trains and the 
inspector should see that the track is clear a minute or 
two before the trains are due. He must see that the 
bridge memters are not injured during erection, and it 
is advisable to have a guide line attached to the pieces 
while they are being hoisted to keep them steady ; with 
eyebars this precaution should never be omitted, as once 
bent it is very troublesome to straighten them properly 
with the facilities usually available in the field. Pilot 
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nuts, with wooden rams to drive the pins, should be in- 
sisted on, T-rails for this purpose not being allowed, and 
the workmen’s careless habit of hammering the iron into 
place must be objected to, and only allowed where abso- 
lutely necessary ; that is, only where the pieces cannot 
be drawn together by other means. 

The chord joints should be examined to see if they fit 
properly, asalso should all bearing surfaces. If the lateral 
bracing is stiff, that is, made up of angles, it is very apt 
to deflect excessively, acertain amount of which cannot 
be avoided, buta very slight shop error may give the 
angle quite a considerable bow or bend, and if this oc- 
curs, new ones should be ordered, which may be punched 
or drilled in the field. Not even the most careful shop 
work will always ensure good alignment ina stiff lateral 
system, which does not always have the many advantages 
that are claimed for it. If, on the other hand, the lateral 
system is adjustable, the tension in the rods should be 
tested by the hand or hammer. The same inspection 
should be given to the counters, and to all adjustable 
members. The eyebars should also be examined for sags 
and bends, and the whole adjustment of the bridge care- 
fully gone over. The foundation bolts must be firmly 
fixed, and it is advisable to have lead or sulphur used for 
filling the holes instead of cement, which seldom proves 
as satisfactory. Bridgemen have a great tendency to 
screw the bolts in the expansion holes as tight as _ possi- 
ble; expansion bolts should all be tested to see that they 
are not too tight to allow a sliding motion, and all other 
bolts in the structure should be properly checked to pre- 
vent their working loose. If any memberstransmitting a 
shearing stress are bolted together, and the holes are not 
satisfactory, they should be reamed out and a larger size 
bolt substituted, and of course the objections against the 
excessive drifting of rivet holes in the shop apply equally 
in the field. 

Too much work cannot be done with the transit and 
level, and in viaducts, trestles, etc., every span and bent 
should be plumbed, and care taken to see that the suc- 
cessive spans are in alignment and at the proper eleva- 
tions. The inspector himself should be able to do this 
work if occasion arises, as mistakes are very apt to occur, 
and if the work is at all large, and far removed from the 
engineer’s office, it is well to have the requisite instru- 
ments on the ground. The inspector should, at any rate, 
keep a very watchful eye for faults of this description. 

The examination of the field rivets will occupy a large 
portion of the inspector’s time, and as this is such a well 
known and so simple an operation it is needless to dwell 
upon it farther than stating that where a number of de- 
fective or loose rivets are found the fault may lie with 
the workmen, or it may be that the position is such that 
it is impossible to drive attight rivet. Very often, how- 
ever, the!difficulty is due‘to the usetof imperfect tools ; 
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the snaps may be worn out, or the dolly-bars may not be 
heavy enough to hold the rivet up, and the inspector 
must therefore see that they are sent tothe blacksmith 
whenever it becomes necessary. 

If a draw span is under construction great care must 
be taken in setting the drum and machinery, as absolute 
accuracy is essential if the bridge is to swing easily, and 
if the span is reversible the finest work is necessary. It 
is a good plan to test the center pier by water; that is, 
by making a little embankment all round with clay or 
other material and pouring in water to just cover the 
space, the water showing the uneven spots, if any exist. 

If the span has a rim-bearing turntable the top and 
bottom track must line to a hair, and the wheels must 
all be in proper adjustment. If, on the contrary, the 
span is a center-bearing draw, care should be bestowed 
on the center rather than the rim, although the latter 
must not be neglected. The machinery must all be 
thoroughly oiled, and those parts that are inaccessible or 
carry great pressure should be lubricated by a mixture 
of Albany grease and plumbago, which is claimed to 
retain its properties for a long period. 

The painting of the structure is, curiously enough, one 
of the most likely parts of the work to be neglected. 
The material very probably has been painted at the 
bridge shop and loaded while still wet on the cars. 
During transportation it has naturally accumulated a 
considerable quantity of cinders and dirt, which, by the 
time it is erected, has dried in with the paint. If this is 
the case it should be thoroughly scraped before another 
coat is allowed to be put on. No painting, of course, 
should be done in wet or frosty weather. 

All the field rivets should be painted as soon as 
they are inspected. The inspector should watch the 
mixing of the paint, and see that no turpentine or driers 
of any kind are added, more than is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the paint from running. About three- 
quarters to one pint of turpentine will be found sufficient 
for a gallon of paint, in the case of red lead. In order 
to avoid the use of any more turpentine than is absolutely 
necessary the darkening of the red lead has been effected 
by the use of graphite ground in oil. If lampblack is used 
turpentine is required to ‘‘cut” it, while the ground 
graphite mixes readily with the paint oil, and givesa 
most satisfactory covering. It is certainly a most short- 
sighted policy to economize in painting bridge work‘ 
and there is no doubt that more attention will be given 
to this in the near future. It is not too much to say 


that if the field inspector only sees the work properly 

painted, his time will have been well spent, and if he has 

attended to all the other matters connected with the work, 

the railroad management will be more than justified in 

the expense of the inspection. 
MARCH, 1895. 


HAROLD JEANS. 
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Train Accidents in the United States in February. 





COLLISIONS. 
REAR, 


7th, on Norfolk & Western, at Bedford, Va., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, wrecking 
5cars. The engineer was injured. 

8th, 3 a. m., on New York Central & Hudson River, at 
New Hamburg, N. Y., a work train standing at the 
station was run into at the rear by a following freight, 
derailing several cars,which fell upon the adjoining main 
track. A passenger train coming along a moment after- 
ward ran into the wreck and 3 locomotives were derailed 
altogether, but according to the reports no one was hurt. 
The freight ran past two danger signals. 

8th, on Long sland road, near Morris Park, N. Y.,a 
passenger train stalled in a snowdrift was run into at 
the rear bya following train ; engineer and one pasengers 
injured. 

8th, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at Wood’s 
Corners, N. Y., a passenger train which had been unex- 
pectedly vig 8 was run into at the rear by a following 
milk train, badly damaging severalcars. Two trainmen 
and 3 passengers were injured. There was a blinding 
snowstorm at the time. 

9th, on Southern Railway, near Purcellville, Va., an 
engine sent to the relief of a dead engine, which was 
stuck in a snowdrift, ran into the latter, making a bad 
wreck. The engineman was injured. 

9th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Verona, N. Y., a work train stalled in the snow was run 
into at the rear by a stock train, wrecking several cars. 
One employee was killed. 

10th, on Norfolk & Western, at Pocahontas, Va.,a 
freight train ran over a misplaced switch and into some 
cars on the side track; a brakeman was injured. 

llth, on Boston & Maine, at Dover, N. H.,a passenger 


train ran over a misplaced switch and into a freight 














train and a fast freight, making a very bad wreck. 
freight engineer and the passenger fireman were killed 
and eight trainmen and four passengers were injured. It 
is said that the freight train passed a meeting point con- 
trary to orders. 

27th, on Houston, East & West Texas, near Lufkin, 
Tex., collision between a freight train and a log train, 
doing slight damage. 

few hours afterward some unknown person seized 

an engine at Lufkin and ran it into the derailed trains, 
badly damaging two of the 3 locomotives. The maniac, 
or ax Bens it was that started the engine, succeeded in 
getting off and running away some time before he 
reached the point of collision. 

And 4 others on 4 roads, involving 4 passenger and 4 
freight and other trains. 

CROSSING & MISCELLANEOUS. 

3rd, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Susque- 
hanna, Pa., collision between an empty engine and a 
caboose, wrecking the latter; a brakeman was injured. 

11th, on West Shore road, near Palmyra, N. Y.. colli- 
sion between trains 6 and 19, derailing both engines. 
One employee was injured. 

16th, at Pittsburgh, Kan., a freight train of the Mis- 
souri Pacific ran into a passenger train of the Atchison- 
Topeka & Sauta Fe at the crossing of the two roads and 
the passenger cars were overturned. Some of them fell 
down a bank. The passenger conductor and 8 passengers 
were injured 

18th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., a passenger train being switched in the yards 





was run violently against a detached passenger car and 


| one passenger injured. 


18th, on the Central of New Jersey, at Phillipsburgh, 
N. J., a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and 
into a sidetrack on which stood 4 engines, all of which 
were badly damaged. Three firemen were injured. 

19th, 1:30 a. m., on New York, New Haven & Hartford, 


Guthrie, Okla., butting collision between a Legge: 
he 
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24th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., a freight train was derailed by a broken rail 
and a brakeman was injured. ( 

24th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Ma- 
lone, N. Y., a snow-scraper car was derailed by spread- 
ing of rails and felldownabank. The roadmaster was 
fatally injured and four other employees less severely 
hurt. 

And 13 others on 10 roads, involving 9 passenger and 4 
freight and other trains. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

23d, on Wilmington & Northern, at Isabella, Pa., a 
freight train was derailed by a broken axle and 8 cars 
were wrecked. brakeman was injured. 

And 13 others on 12 roads, involving 4 passenger and 9 
freight and other trains. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

None causing personal injury; of others there were three, 

on 3 roads, involving 3 passenger and 2 freight trains. 
UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

7th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Red Rock, 
Okla., a freight train drawn by two engines was derailed 
in a snowdrift and 1 engineer and 1 fireman were in- 
| jurec. 

8th, on Long Island road, at Averne, N. Y., a passenger 
train drawn by two engines struck a deep snowdrift and 
the second engine forced the first one off the track. Both 
of them were wrecked. : 

8th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Allenwood, Pa., 





| & passenger train was derailed and overturned at a frog 


iand 2 employees were injured. The derailment was 


probably caused by deep snow. 
10th, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, near 
Dover, Del., 3 engines a together were derailed in 
/asnowdrift, one of them being overturned. Two train- 
men were injured. 
10th, on Pontiac, Oxford & Northern, at Cass City, 
Mich., a passenger train drawn by two engines was de- 
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train standing on the side track. 
jured. 

14th, on Lehigh Valley, near Lehigh Gap, Pa., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, wrecking 
the engine and a dozen cars. Four trainmen were in- 
jured. 

14th, on International & Great Northern, at Dumont, 
Tex., a freight train pulling into a sidetrack was 
run jnto at the rear by a mail train and four cars 
wrecked. The wreck took fire and five loaded cars were 
burned up; fireman and one passenger injured. There 
was a blinding snowstorm at the time, and it is said the 
flagman of the freight was not seen by the engineman of 
the mail train. 

20th, on Fitchburg road, at Troy, N. Y., a passenger 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight. damaging 
two freight cars; fireman and two passengers injured. 

27th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Las Vegas 
N. M.,a freight train which had been accidentally stopped 
was run jnto at the rear by a following freight, doing 
considerable damage. The fireman was killed and the 
engineer was slightly injured. 

And 12 others on 11 roads, involving 7 passenger and 14 
freight and other trains. 

BUTTING. 

13th, on Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon, near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., buttingcollision of freight trains in atunnel, wreck- 
ing the engineand 25 cars. Five trainmen were injured. 


16th, midnight, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near | 








(Corcr Remove l.) 


One trainman was in j at Stamford, Conn., collision of freight trains, due to the 


fact that one of them approached a junction at uncon- 
trollable speed on a slippery track. A brakeman jumped 
off and was injured. 

27th, on Pennsylvania road, at Roaring Run, Pa., col- 
lision of freight trains, blocking the road several hours. 
One engineman was injured. 

And 4 others on 4 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 7 freight and other trains. 





DERAILMENTS., 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 
8d, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Topeka, 
Kan., a passenger train was derailed by a broken rail and 
2 passengers were injured. 
3d, on Indiana & Illinois Southern, near Newton, III., 
a freight train with yne passenger car was derailed by a 
broken rail, and four freight cars and the passenger car 
fell down a bank. Six passengers were injured. 
6th, 4a. m., on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at Sayers, 
Tex., a passenger train was derailed by a broken rail. 
One passenger and 3 trainmen were injured. 
6th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Topeka, 
Kan., a passenger train was derailed by a broken rail 
and nearly all the cars were ditched, but did not fall 
over. 
10th, 2 a. m., on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, near Glasgow, O., a passenger train was derailed 





by a broken rail; every wheel, except two pairs, going off 
the track, Three passengers were tidal 4 


railed in a snowdrift and one engine and asnow plow 
were badly damaged. 

13th, midnight, on Southern Pacific, at Caliente, Cal., 
a passenger train was derailed by running into a wash- 
out and the 2 engines, 2 baggage cars and one mail car 
were overturned. Both firemen were injured. 

19th, 8 p. m., on Northern Pacific, near Bristol, Wash., 
a freight train was derailed by running into a land slide, 
and the engine and 6 cars fell into a river: engineer and 
2 brakemen injured. 

21st, on Southern Pacific, at Franklin, La., a passenger 
train ran over an unfastened switch and the engine was 
overturned. The first 2 cars were wrecked and the pas- 
senger cars badly damaged. The “er and fireman 
were injured, the latter fatally. It is said that the 
switch lock had been violently removed. 

And 8 others on 8 roads, involving 4 passenger and 7 
freight and other trains. 

UNEXPLAINED. 

1st, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Donnellson, 
Ia., the caboose of a freight train was derailed and 
ditched and 2 passengers were injured. The car took 
fire and was slightly burned. 

1st, on West Virginia Central, near Piedmont, W. Va., 
a —* train was derailed and the engineman was 
injured. 

Ist, on Pennsylvania, near Kane Hill, Pa., a freight 
train was derailed and 20 cars wrecked. Two brakeman 
were fatally injured, 
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2d, on Baltimore & Ohio at Woodell, Pa., a passenger 
train jumped the track as it was passing the station and 
several cars fell against a freight train standing on the 
sidetrack. Two passenger cars were overturned. One 
trainman was killed and 3 injured. 

5th, on Pennsylvania road, near Watsontown, Pa., 
several cars in a freight train were derailed at a frog. 
The conductor and 2 trainmen were injured. 
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switch, wrecking ~—— ‘cars, including some standing 
on a sidetrack. A brakeman was killed and 3 trainmen 
were injured. 

15th, 3 a. m., on New York Central & Hudson River, 
near Rhinecliff, N. Y., a car in a freight train was de- 
railed, wrecking itself and 5 others and blocking both 
main tracks. <A fast mail train ran into the wreck, and 
its engine and first three cars were derailed. The engine 
fell into the river, and the engineer and fireman were in- 


| jured, the former fatally. 


15th, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Upton, Tex., 
a passenger train was derailed on a trestle; the engine 
was overturned and several cars badly damaged; engine- 
man and one passenger injured. : 

17th, on Grand Rapids & Indiana, near Kalkaska, 
Mich., a freight train was derailed, and 6 cars ditched. 
One brakeman was injured. 

19th, on Norfolk & Western, at Ceredo, W. Va., a pas- 
senger train was derailed by a defective switch and 2 
cars were ditched. One passenger was killed and 2 train- 
men injured. 

23d, 9a.m., on Louisville & Nashville, near Green- 
| ville, Ala., posomaer train No. 1 was derailed and badl 
wrecked ; 2 ggage, 3 passenger and 2 sleeping cars fell 
down a_ bank. Sometime after the .derailment they 
caught fire and were burned up. One passenger was 
killed and 7 injured. 

And 26 others on 23 roads, involving 8 passenger and 18 
freight and other trains. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


5th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, near New 
Carlisle, Ind., several cars in a passenger train were 
badly a by a loose door on a carin a freight train 
passing on the adjoining main track.. Two passengers 
were injured. 
6th, on Norfolk & Western, near Clark, Va., the 
| locomotive of a freight train was wrecked by the ex- 
| he of its boiler, and the engineer and fireman were 
illed. 
8th, on West Jersey Railroad, near Millville, N. J., the 
| roof of the baggage car in a passenger train was blown 
| off by high wind. 
| 21st, on New York & New England, near Danbury, 
Conn., the engine of a freight train was wrecked by the 
| explosion of its boiler. A fireman was injured. 
And 4 others on 8 roads, involving 4 passenger 
| trains. 
A summary will be found in another column. 














Cooke Locomotives For The Southern Pacific. 


We have recently noted the fact that the Cooke Loco- 
motive & Machine Co. of Paterson, N. J., is filling an 
order for 20 ten-wheel locomotives for the Southern 
Pacific Company. Eight of these have lately been shipped. 
They are intended for freight and passenger service, the 
difference between the engines for the two classes of ser 
ice being simply in the diameter of the driving wheels. 
The order was placed last November. We give below the 
dimensions and specifications of these engines. 


TEN-WHEEL PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE, 




















CO ove cain ten qadincimneiateces udddaeduedens dded 4 ft. 84 in. 
Height, top of stack from rail................++++++ 15 ft. 25g “ 
| ‘** center of boiler from rail ...........+.+++. 8 ft. 2,% * 
| Weigat of engine in working order ........... 140,000 Ibs, 
** on drivers in working order.............. 000 * 
| * on truck in working order............+ coe 34,000 
Total wheel base of engine........---. ceeee eeeeee 22 ft. 8 in. 
Rigid wheel base of engine..............-.sseveeees i) hat 
Total wheel base of engine and tender ........... 47° 9% ¢ 
CHHRGGES: ...- ccccccccecoce- © seevesscccee ddaenaas Simple 
~ GR cadccusade cdux= euueve deudeséees 20 in, 
GR ida te -ckadeduedeeaeddutadaacacsaveds =a 
SO | FN BORON ia va ccccdecncsdcatacacscecac 6 * 
= WIG OF BECAME PORES. ccc «02s voce cccccccce 134 “* 
i * of exhaust ports.........0-.scc0e ie. 
WOR o ackca: <nducasesas gdadddaadtccncedendadedas Sella ’ 
S Packing... ..ccccres Wauddedeccccey sen gsavas spring rings 
< ove Lavaca adudawcaqedda dodubead ces Steel, 34 in. diam. 
Wishem 106 DOCRNE cs ccccccca <cce cecsecaces Kilborn & Young’s 
WeOONNG i co ccsccces-cnss sapeuain Wendddeddacuad American- Alien 
fe I daddd. <onedncnandaqueddsdcodsseueeéecans lin. outside 
© Welwe 1Ul8 BOWEL. 6c ccicccdes cscs edcawuses -o--.054 in. 
Driving wheels ........ ...+++. po eeerseee seccccceees Six 
es * diam. outside tires...... ...0..+..+-63 iD. 
” * GRSOE CUNEik oes ccsué caueseuuesas = 
bi ‘* tires, material........ paceewhaana aces Latrobe steel 
a ss AD Pad cdccecs, cekscdceas 3% xX 554, & 24% x 6% 
DSW GOR sss enccsecccaees ce Geneve seaune Hammered iron 
“i us Dac « Ksccceeneanenusttde “eacine Win. 
Be wa | a, | Seer ee “ 
Wits OER ON a oi 55's cnccccceracececsasdcestecesced Cenier bearing 
ce WRGEES ca cevinddacsed Scasdecucavcdeuasa 30-in, Krupp 
be SO BR. cdxcacacnaxcdsecarnceacesue Hammered iron 
~ = rcs. “enecaesiaedeacenccen in. 
= = *“* length of journal............ 8% ** 
CRE MGR sic accccicngucaces + <ncccssusauds - .« Steel ; 
“main rod journal...... . «- OM in. diam. 54 in. 
” ** side rod journal, middle...... 534 “* a © Sao 
6 “ rr = “ front ee cg - +6 “ x 3% “ 
“ “ “ “ “ back a ‘ “ “ x 3% “ 
 cucecdudadccosamenaned Wagon-top; fuel, bituminous coal 
<e WORKING PEORME CO occ ccccccsccccccccsccesccces 180 ibs. 
“ material, shell........++.00« Hedececsaeaceuncd Carnegie steel 
e = ROUGE se redancatnectcrnadscese Shoenberger steel 
‘* thickness of plates, shell......... seereoceee yg M. 
ke o = sie side fire-box..........++ 4 * 
ara - . oa ine |. el es tance 
be sia “ 8 S s crown “‘ ‘guuedcaddaas “3 
‘ diam. of first course, outside............-.-.. 604% “* 
“6 “QO, TOG sec cccnccdess cdeve deeutescccs 9% 
bas = Wicnch adenuescccckdnbesescasanes a“ 
< = GORE G6 WO acc ccsincccessscec ces 
ae a Oe aa ctncaduacaced nadie a2 * 
+ CUA IRIN a ois ccc deccensacesscccxadas Charcoal iron 
= + number....... fn tt eeeeese so seecseees 268. Ms 
‘ diam., length and thickness....2 in., 12 ft. 54 in., No, 12 
+ « CEG BRIE, BUNGE 6 ce ccccdccucccesecaccsea 20 
™ oe ** depth and thickne3s............ Gin. x %4 in. 
Boiler stay bolts...... sdaidecddecedcacevadcaandes coe Lin. X % ine 
CG Riaididasinddanieccuqeuceaqae dene 404 Rocking finger p21: tern 
MM inc ccccccccdnactacdsneduvacnssss Sectional, with dampers 
CIRO. ccuc teva atecanandacteaieduaed Cast iron, 14-in, diam. 
RNA DINE oes cccccccscssa socscscedes aadacnca oes Single 
Fittings. 
bt) OPOP CEPT T TT TEE TTT -One each, Nos. 8 and 9 Monitors 
rake....Combined Westinghouse-American, schedule W. M. 
CMON Fg cade casdadananadedaacsaedddasaanaees Nathan triple 
Engine also equipped with water-brake and Sweeny-brake 
attach nent to Westinghouse system. 
7th, on New Orleans & Northeastern, near Purvis Tender. 
Miss., a freight train was derailed and 14 cars were | Frame.......... ...-ssseseere-eees Pei tsanng tern Poy a 
wrecked. Three tramps were fatally injured. oe io a “i cbesdddscusedsedsaneseses quare wroug ser yorny 
8th, on Pennsylvania road, in the tunnel at Gallitzin, Me ee nenssevessnn ees cee eee e ee °° “ammered iron 
Pa., a freight train was derailed and 3 trainmen were | Trycy-axle journals..----...----+++-+-- “Zin. diam x 8-in. long 
injured. ‘ ; Tank, water capacity...... ..... hadgdsdueadtines ,000 gals, 
10th, on Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, at| Tank, coal capacity..........-.++++ Siteadaaaes ... 12 tons 
dy Center, Ia.,a freight train was derailed at a| Tender, weight loaded..........0+s+e+++<ee+++----- 81,000 ibs. 
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The NewDelaware River Bridge‘of: the’Pennsylvania. 
oh me PF: > J 

We give herewith engravings from blue prints of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s new bridge over the 

Delaware River at Philadelphia, for which, together 

with the specifications, we are indebted to Mr. W. H. 

Brown, Chief Engineer of that road. Fig. 1 shows agen- 
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each variety shall be separately tested. A variety shall con- 
sist of one of the following shapes: Sheared plates, universal 
mill plates, angles, channels, flats, rounds, pin steel, eye-bar 
steel. 

9. In the laboratory tests, measurements to determine elon- 
gation shall be made on a length of eight inches. 

10. A piece of each sample bar shall be bent cold 180 degrees 
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eral elevation of the bridge, A being the draw span. 
Fig. 2 shows the design of half of the draw span and a 
cross section of it at the center. Fig. 3 shows details of 
the regular floor beams and of the center cross girders. 
The packing of the eye-bars and the details of posts at 
upper and lower chords are shown in Fig. 4. 

The superstructure will consist of three through fixed 
spans and one through draw span, and will be built for 
double track. Each of the fixed spans is to be 533 ft. in 
length between centers«f bearings, and 31 ft. in width 
between centers of trusses. Thetrusses of the fixed spans 
will be 84 ft. in depth at center, the upper chord being 
curved, as shownintheengraving. Each of these trusses 
is to be divided into eight panels of 66 ft. 744 in. each. The 
floor will be divided into 16 panels of 33 ft. 334 in. each, 
the intermediate floor beams being suspended from the 
middle of each panel. 

The draw-span will be 330 ft. in length between centers 
of end bearings ; its depth at the center will be 60 ft. and 
the width between center lines of trusses will be 29 ft. 6 
in. Each half of the draw-span will be divided into three 
panels of 53 ft. 4 in. each in length. The floor will be di- 
vided into panels of 26 ft. 8 in. in length with the inter- 
mediate floor beams suspended as before. The draw- 
span will be pivot-bearing and will be provided with 
wedges under the ends of the center cross girder. The 
end lift will be designed to produce a reaction of 50 tons 
at each of the four end bearings. The lifting device will 
be preferably direct-acting screws; wedges or hydraulic 
jacks, however, may be used. 

The engines for operating the draw-span will be so de- 
signed that the end liftscan be drawn and the bridge 
opened in one minute. The effective horse-power of the 
engine will be at least 50 per cent. in excess of the net re- 
quirements above stated. Bidders upon the draw-span 
will be required to furnish the engine complete in place 
with its boiler and all tools and appliances necessary for 
its operation. They will also be required to furnish the 
engine-house, a water-tank and coal-box of suitable size 
in the engine-house and the necessary pumping plant for 
obtaining water supply from the river for running the 
engine. The engine-house will be of metal, sheathed on 
the outside with corrugated galvanized iron, and on the 
inside with tongued and grooved yellow pine boards. 

All material used in the calculated sections of the 
trusses will be medium steel, while the entire floor sys- 
tem and all rivets will be soft steel. This material will 
also be used for lattice bars, tie plates and other similar 
details. The expansion rollers and pins will be of medium 
steel. 

The parts forming the pivot of the draw-span, the 
circular rack, the track and the gear wheels will all be 
made of cast steel. This may also be used in the bear- 
ings under the fixed spans. Extracts from the specifica- 
tions follow : 

STEEL, 


1, All steel must be made by the open-hearth process, and 
may be either basic or acid, at the discretion of the engineer. 

2. If made in an acid furnace, the maximum allowable 
amount of phosphorus in the finished product shall be eight 
hundredths of one per cent. 

3. If made in a basic furnace, the maximum allowable 
amount of phosphorus in the finished 
product shall be five hundredths of 
one per cent. 

4. The finished product shall be 
perfect in all parts and free from ir- 
regularities and surface imperfec- 
tions of all kinds, All steel must be 
free from piping. 

5. No section shall differ by more 
than 24% per cent. from that shown 
on the plans. 

6. Every finished plate, bar or 
angle shall be plainly stamped on one 
side, near the middle, with a number 
identifying the melt. Steel for pins 
shall have the melt numbers stamped 
on the end. Rivet steel and small 
pieces, not forming part of the cal- 
culated section of members, may 
be shipped in bundles wired tegether, 
with the melt number on a metal 
tag attached. 











TESTS. 

7. A sample bar not more than two 
inches wide, and baving in general a 
sectional area of one square inch, 
shall be cut frum the finished pro- 
duct of every melt. When taken from metal more than two 
inches thick, the sample may be a turned, round bar. The 
laboratory tests shall be made on this sample bar in its natural 
state, without annealing. 

8. When a melt.is rolled into several varieties of material, 





Fig. 1-4. 













Fig. 1.—General Elevation, Delaware River Bridge. 


and closed up against itself. In nocase shall any crack ap 
pear until the diameter of the circle around which the bar is 
bent becomes less than the thickness of the bar. Except in 
the case of pin steel, the sample bar shall close up on itself 
without showing any crack or flaw on the outside of the bent 
portion. 

11. The sample bar shall be tested in a lever machine, and 
shall fulfill the sndeaesietbhiied sincstueannceesand 





m Elas‘ic | Elon- |Reducti’n 
Ultimate Strength.) Timit. lgation.| of Area. 








Pin steel.. 62,000 to 70,000 Ibs, |33, 4 Ibs} 17 p.c.| 40 p.c. 
Medium steel. 62,000 to 70. ‘000 e - | aise “as 
Soft steel. ais | 50,000 to 60,°00 “ 28, 000 ee | ig 3 ea 








12. The entire ieenens shall be silky. 

13. The requirements for elastic limit, elongation and re- 
duction of area are minima, and nosteel will be accepted 
which fails to mect these requirements, except as provided in 
Section 14. 

1t. Duplicate tests may be made when the sample tested 
fulfills four of the five requirements. If the second test and 
also the average of both tests meet all the requirements, the 
melt may be accepted. 

15. Analyses shail be made showing the amount of phos- 
phorus and carbon in every melt, the drillings for these 
analyses being taken directly from one of the ingots. 

FULL-SIZED EYE-BAR TESTS. 


16. The full number of bars of each billed size, and one 
bar of the same size in excess of the number required for the 
structure, shall be made at one time. When finished, one 
bar of each lot shall be selected by the inspector for the full- 
sized tests. The test bars must be fair average specimens of 
those which would be classed as good bars, acceptable for 
the work. No bar which is known to be defective in any way 
shall be selected for testing. 

17. These bars will be required to develop an average stretch 





= Base of Ratt, 





test shall be made from a 4% in. round cut from the coupon. 
The test piece shall show an ultimate strength of at least 
70,000 Ibs., an elastic limit of not Jess than 40,000 lbs., an elon- 
gation of at least 15 per cent. in 2in., and a reduction of area 
of 20 per cent. at the point of fracture. 

24. When the bearing surface of any steel casting is finished 
there shall be no blow-hole visible exceeding 1 in. in either 
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dimension, nor exceeding 4% sq. in. in area. The length of 
blow-holes cut by any straight line laid in any direction shall 
never exceed 1 in. in any 1 ft. 








The Central Railway Club. 


The March meeting of this Club was held in Buffalo 
Jast week, President Samuel Higgins in the chair. The 
President spoke of the growth in membership of other 
clubs, particularly the Western, and urged the heads of 
the various motive power and car construction depart- 
ments to make special personal efforts to induce their 
subordinates to join the Central Club. 

Mr. A. M. Waitt, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution, presented a report which 
will be discussed and acted upon at the April meeting. 

Mr. John Mackenzie, Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules of Interchange, made a report which will also be 
discussed in April. 

CAR DOOR FASTENINGS. 


Mr. H. H. Perkins opened the discussion of the report 
of the Committee on Car Doors and Fastenings which 
was presented at the January meeting, a synopsis of 
which was given in the Railroad Gazette. He said that 
the number of box cars in use in the country is about 
512,000 aside from those of private owners. It is safe to say 
that over 200,000 car doors are opened, closed and fastened 
every day, costing perhaps $500 a day for labor. In 
practice frequently from 10 to 20 doors must be closed in 
five minutes, and as but one seal is generally allowed 
at a station some one has to hustle. The way-freight 
men want and need a door that will handle easily 
from the ground or platform. Men have often been 
hurt trying to open orclose a door hung by hooks on a 
slide bar either at the top or bottom; they are very 
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Rig.<3. 
Details—Delaware River Bridge. 


of 12 per cent. and a minimum stretch of 10 per cent. before 
breaking. The elongation to be measured on a length of not 
less than 25 ft., including the fracture. 

18. They shall show an elastic limit of not less than 32,000 lbs. 
and an ultimate strength of not less than 56,000 Ibs. per square 
inch of section. 

19. The specified elongations are minima, and a failure in 
these requirements will be sufficient cause for condemning the 
bars represented by the test. 

20. In general, bars will be required to break in the body. 
When a bar breaks in the head, but develops 10 per cent. elon- 
gation before breaking, a second bar shall be selected from the 
same lot. If this bar breaks in the body, and the average elon- 
gation of the two bars is nct less than 12 per cent., the bars of 
this lot may be accepted. 

21. If more than one-third of ali the bars tested break in the 
head, this shall be deemed sufficient cause for the rejection of 
the entire bill of eye-bars. 


CAST STEEL. 


22. Cast steel, when used for wedges, wedge bearings, bols- 
ters or other similar parts of the structure, shall fulfill the 
following requirements: 

23. Every steel casting shall be cast with a coupon for test- 
ing, which coupon shall be cut off after annealing, and the 





liable to let go suddenly. When doors hung this way 
are old they often hang by one corner and there they 
swing while the car is being switched. The door most 
satisfactory to freight handlers is hung on rollers at the 
top with projecting guides below the bottom and wedge- 
shaped pieces to fill the guides. These work well even 
when old. Oiling the rollers would be an improvement. 

Fastenings should be placed about one-quarter of 
the distance from the bottom to the top. This permits 
the seal to be examined conveniently from the ground 
or platform. Mr. Perkins suggested that instead of the 
usual hasp and staple a double eye bolt should be used 
with holes side by side. A hook, secured to the door as 
the hasp now is, could be made to fit the first hole and 
a projection from the shank could be extended with a 
hole to correspond with the second hole in the eye bolt 
and through these could be used a pad lock or seal wire. 
As an additional precaution a small hole or slot through 
that part of the hook below the eye bolt could be made 
for seal wire or tin strip, which would make a secure 
way of sealing and easy to examine, and there would be 
no strain on the wire. 

Mr. Waitt said that the door should be so constructed 
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‘and secured as to prevent the lower end being pulled 
‘open sufficiently for a person to insert his hand and arm 
‘and remove small packages. 

The President announced the following subjects and 
and committees for the next meeting: 

Management of Steam Heat on Passenger Cars; Is 
the Use of a Trap Necessary and Advisable? E. D. 
Bronner, Robert Gunn, John S. Lentz. 

Average Life of Flues in Locomotives Working under 
‘a Steam Pressure of from 125 to 140 pounds and boilers 
‘under from 160 to 200 pounds. A. E. Mitchell, E. A. 
Miller, P. E. Garrison 








Oil for Locomotive Fuel in Southern California. 





BY MR. GEORGE B. LEIGHTON, 
President Los Angeles Terminal Railway. 
In localities in which the relative prices of coal and 
-oil are such as to possibly justify a change from coal to 
oil burning on locomotives, the following highly satis- 
factory results, obtained from recent experience on the 
Los Angeles Terminal Railway, may be found of interest. 


‘Oil is now found within the city limits of Los Angeles. 


A Baldwin eight-wheel passenger engine, of which 
some of the more pertinent dimensions follow, has been 


«changed from coal to oil burning, with the Holfen 


burner, as used on the Great Eastern Railway of Eng- 
Jand. 





CIEE oda ce ccasincs opto sienna ~o cosa secaieee 18in. X 2tin 
SEE WII voovaisiccasccecincwcleca. ease aiviasee cme 60 in. 
Fire-box (at grates)..... Soke tuk dna anduune 72 in. X 324 in. 
Grate surface.... ~ ~ 17 f« 


‘ sq. f« 
Heating surface...... 1,149 sq. fr. 
Number of flues.... 21 


sheets, no trouble need be had with leaks, resulting from 
undue contraction when the oil is temporarily shut off, 
or turned down, and there is no indication that boiler re- 
pairs will be materially increased. 

The oil tank is built to fit in the coal space of the ten- 
der, and holds a supply of 2344 barrels of oil (equivalent 
to about seven tons of coal), the oil being heated by a coil 
of steam pipes in the bottom of the tank, as more satis- 
factory working is obtained when the oil is thinly fluid. 
‘Anair pressure of five to seven pounds per square inch is 
carried in the tank—this and the heating device being 
especially necessary in the use of heavy oils—the wire 
netting and baffle plate are removed from the front end 
and the nozzles reduced to 3 in. 

Following is the cost of making the changes, though 
these figures may be materially reduced where labor and 
material are cheaper, and facilities for such work are 


better: 

Material for off tank... nccccccccsccccccccessocccccvcecceses $74.24 

Two Holden burners ........... adhunvdeacevedacdenasae 26 - 150.00 

Mttnias BONNE OO GUO c< 26 60a ccc cseceeccsenecerscesadeaee 15.25 

Miscellaneous pipes and fittings ............sseeeeeeeecees 10.97 

Labor and superintendence ..... .sccccrsccceceeceeeeereees 107.72 
ONO cade cesese Seudekddaae ddan Jaednstee kee rel dasenuanantes $358 18 


An additional expense of $63.50 for 50 barrels of oil, and 
$35.00 for minor experimental alterations, was incurred 
in running the engine, in trial service, before putting it | 
on to revenue trains. The engine has been heretofore 
running in light passenger service between Los Angeles 
and San Pedro (27 miles) burning Wellington coal (Van- 
couyer Island) costing $7.50 per ton on the coaling track. 
During experiments extending over a ‘period of two 































































































uaeath of — Be eratsce Bae heads ecdaaees 10 ft. 11 in, | weeks prior to the change, a precisely similar engine, in 
PRUE GU OR isc ne cenescce saviscecdscccecuss 2in. : iti i 
Boller PreSSUre........06. ccecceccorese dedendcaudace 159 Ibs. essentially the same condition and the same service, 
‘Exhaust nezzles.........0...sceee aatadae manewaaad 334 in diam. ~ 
Weight on drivers... ....... Bean wunseees waiedwenea 48,°00 Ibs. —_—— 
"“RGCEE WINE: -c6  Sace actescees en severceevasas 92,000 lbs. 
Engine and tender (loaded).............. eeeeee 162,900 Ibs. C 
CTE OE IIE aoe ost cc cnincccdiccae sedesnscanecne 3,500 gals. ; 
The accompanying drawing will illustrate the altera- 
‘tions made and the devices at present employed. Two 7 
Holden burners, placed as shown, and 14 in. apart, are 
‘used to atomize and inject the oil into the firebox, — 
which is lined 8 in. thick with fire-brick, in front and : 
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Firebox of Oil-Burning Locomotive—Los Angeles Terminal Railway. 


partially on sides, an air space of 2 in. being left between 
the brake and the sheets to prevent overheating. 

A description and detail drawings of this burner will 
be found in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 26, 1892, page 
152. Roughly speaking, it consists of three concentric 
tubes, the oil passing through the annular space between 
the outer and middle tubes, and steam from the boiler 
passing through the like space between the inner and 
middle tubes (the inner tube carrying air) the steam and 
oil pass into and through one combining tube, from 
which they are discharged through two small holes in 
the end forming two jets for each burner one straight 
ahead, and one at such an angle with the axis of the bur- 
ner that it meets the corresponding jet from the other 
burner about the center of the firebox, the four jets 
there flaring out and forming a sheet of flame which 
fills the box horizontally, and impinging against the 
front brick wall, follows back under the brick arch, and 
then up over it into the flues. A more intense heat is 
obtained than with coal, but is so evenly distributed 
that no objectionable local heating takes place. The 
bricks in the box become white hot, and retain their 
heat so that the engine will stand all night (10 to 12 
hours) with dampers and smoke stack closed, and retain 
a pressure of 20 to 301bs. of steam in the morning. The 
oil feed is regulated separately in each burner. One 
is arranged so that a quarter turn of the wheel shuts-off 
the oil, and the other requires several turns. Thus one 
burner may be shut off simultaneously with the closing 
of the throttle, and the other which is left burning dur- 
ing stops, as well as when running, is used, by virtue of 
its gradual feed, to nicely adjust the supply of oil to 
the demand, as indicated by the smokestack and steam 
gage. 

The grate surface is floored over with brick, except a 
rectangular space 24 in. long by 18 in. wide, through 
which air is admitted. The brick arch is longer than in 
ordinary practice, and by the proper adjustment of this 
arch and the grate opening, preventing the incoming 
cold air from striking against the exposed parts of the 
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evaporated 6.2 lbs. of water per pound of coal, from feed 
water at 60 degs. F., to steam at 150 lbs. pressure (366 degs. | 
F.). Since the change we have burned two different | 
oils; the first, a Santa Paula oil of 24 degs. to 28 degs. | 
Beaumé (7.5 lbs. per gallon) gave an evaporation of from 
11.73 lbs. to 12.40 of water per pound of oil, these being | 
the extreme limits. The least favorable of these limits | 
makes 3.3 barrels of oil, costing $4.19, equivalent to a/| 
ton of coal, costing $7.50—a saving of 44.1 per cent., | 
while the most favorable gives a saving of 47.2 per. cent. | 
The above is figured at $1.27 per barrel for oil, which it 
has cost us in small quantites (27 cents being freight | 
charges). 

The other oil isa Los Angeles product of from 13.8 | 
degs. to 16 degs. Beaumé (8 lbs. per gal.)which we get for | 
75 cents per bbl., and which has given an evaporation of | 
10.31 lbs. of water per pound of oil, which, figured as be- | 
fore, gives a saving of 64.2 per cent. | 

The approximate accuracy of the above is checked as | 
follows: During runs covering a total of 1,094 miles | 
with Los Angeles oil the cost per mile for fuel has been 
11.1 cents, as against an average for the previous year of | 
28.3 cents for coal. This shows a saving of 60.8 per cent. | 
The difference between these two results may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that in the coal-burning service | 
the engine was allowed a slight switching mileage, and | 
in the oil service none has been allowed, and also in oil | 
burning a small percentage of the steam generated is | 
used in the burner and inthe steam pipes for heating | 
the vil, this making a slight increase in cost per mile for 
fuel that the evaporation comparison would not show. | 
Where an engine is worked hard, with heavy trains, or | 


combustion of oil is virtually complete, howoever hard 
the engine may be forced. ’ 

Our experience has indicated that the best results are 
obtained when thin, grey smoke is allowed to issue from 
the stack, as when the stack is entirely cleared it is ac- 
complished by admitting an excess of air over the amount 





| required for combustion, involving danger of chilling the 


boiler; while, on the other hand, if too little air is used, 
and black smoke issues from the stack, carbon and the 
heavier constituents of the oil will deposit unburned in 
the flues. While standing over night the oil is turned on 
once, or perhaps twice, in order to keep up sufficient 
steam to run the burners, and when firing upa cold 
boiler (which may be done in much less time than is re- 
quired for coal), the steampipe leading to the burner is 
connected to a stationary boiler in the round house, 
which provides the burners with steam. Foremen be- 
come proficient with very little experience, the main 
requisite being extreme care in preventing the firebox 
from being cooled by using too much air or too little oil. 
One important fact is that with this plan a heavier oil is 
being used than has been used elsewhere, and therefore 
oil is used from oil wells that have no other customers. 

We have also two engines fitted with the Baldwin 
burner, which seems to give equally good service. The 
working tests are for a less period, the engines having 
been more recently converted and so similar to the work 
of the Holden burner that it does not seem necessary to 
describe the work further. The reader is referred to the 
Railroad Gazette of Feb. 8, 1895, page 82, for a descrip- 
tion of this burner, the chief difference between it and 
the Holden being that the Baldwin burner is inserted 
under the mud-ring, requiring no cutting of the water 
leg. It is much cheaper in first cost and cost of appli- 
cation. The Holden burner, however, has given rather 
better results upon our large 10-wheel engines. 

Great credit isdue to our Master mechanic, T. R. 
Shanks, for his efficient work in coverting the engines to 
enable them to use the heavy Los Angeles oil, and to his 
watchfulness when first put in service in adapting the 
lining of fire brick to give the best results. No super- 
heating of flues or sheets has at any time occurred. To 
his assistant, Mr. H. S. McKee, is due the credit of the 
office work and the careful watch on all measurements 
to give the accurate figures here given. 








Railroad Legislation in Maine. 





The Legislature of Maine, which has recently ad 
journed, passed a number of laws affecting railroads. 
Wecopy from the Lewiston Jo.rnal, which issued a 
special edition giving all the laws in full, the following 
paragraphs epitomizing these statutes, including also two 
or three which have only a local application. 


An act to enable Washington County to loan its credit 
to the Washington County Railroad was passed, and the 
charter of the Shore Line Railroad was allowed to die. 
The Washington County Railroad charter has been ex- 
tended four years. 

All horse railroads are to be known as street railroads 
for the purposes of taxation, which shall be upon all at 
the same rate as heretofore upon horse railroads. 

An addition has been made to the Revised Statutes 
relating to malicious mischief so that whoever breaks 
and enters any railroad car, destroys, injures, defiles or 
defaces any railroad car, or coleeiidetionsieee maliciously 
releases the brakes upon, moves or sets in motion any 
railroad car, etc., shall be imprisoned for a time not ex- 
— two years or be punished by a fine not exceeding 


All railroads have been authorized to operate their 
lines by electricity. 

The railroad commissioners have been given power to 
determine the manner and conditions of one railroad 
crossing another. The commissioners shall determine 
how bridges erected by any municipality, over which a 
railroad passes, shall be constructed and maintained as 
to safety. 

The county of Aroostook has been empowered to in- 


| vest in the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad to an amount 


not exceeding $228,000, and the second mortgage made 
by the company has been ratified and confirmed. 

The railroad commissioners are given the power of ap- 
proval on the location of street railroads. 

A person whose building or property is injured by fire 
communicated from a locomotive cannot now collect 
damages from the railroad company and also receive in- 
surance on the same. 


Interlocking for an Electric Crossing. 

The drawings given herewith show the manner in 
which the National Switch & Signal Co. has equipped a 
crossing of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Catlettsburg, Ky., 
to protect the C. & O. trains from the danger of run- 
ning into electric street cars, and to protect the latter 
from the steam locomotive. 

The main idea in designing this interlocking was to 
provide complete safety at the least expense, and the ar- 
rangement is such that a regular attendant need not be 





employed. The conductor of the street car is to leave 
his car before it enters upon the crossing, and go into the 
R! R2 
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Fig. 2.—Track Circuits. 
cabin and set the signals on the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
danger. After proceeding thus far he finds himself 
locked into the cabin. He then sets the signal for his 
own car to cross; and he must replace this at danger 
and set the Chesapeake & Ohio signals at all-clear before 


at high speeds, and the waste of coal correspondingly | he can open the door to go out. 
enormous, a still greater saving may of course be had, as 


The arrangement of tracks is shown in Fig. 4, the let- 
ters r' and r? indicating the electrical connection with 
the relays. The home signals, 2 and 7, are located about 
800 ft. from the crossing, and the distant signals, 1 and 8, 
about 1,500 ft. from the home signals. There are derailing 
switches 5, 5, in the street track, but none in the tracks of 
the standard railroad. The street signals 3, 3, are 
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desired. These, as well as the derailing switches and all 
the other signals, are connected with the leversin the 
tower in the usual manner. Ordinarily the railroad 
signals 1, 2,7 and 8 are left at all-clear,-and the others at 
danger, with the derailing: switches open. 

A section of the interlocking is shown in fig.1. To 
provide against carelessness onthe part of. the 
conductor of the electric car the levers are so in- 








Fig. 1.—Interlocking- 


terlocked that he cannot clear No. 1 until he has cleared 
2, 7 and 8; and he cannot open the door to go out until he 
has cleared No.1. Besides this the home ‘signals are 
locked at clear and the street signals at danger by a 
track circuit when an approching train passes the dis- 
tant signal. The arrangement of the track circuits is 
shown in fig. 2, in which FR! and FR? represent the relay 
points, and L' and L? lead to the lock magnet. It will be 
seen that both tracks must be clear of trains (from the 
distant signal to and beyond. the crossing), in order to 
close the circuit through the lock magneti so as to unlock 
lever 2 and permit the street signals to. be cleared. The 
arrangement of the lock magnet is shown in fig. 3.: When, 
in consequence of the presence of a train inside the dis- 
tant signal, on either track, either one of the relays is 
open, the lock magnet is open and the counterweight, C, 
attached 'to the armature, falls, thrusting the plunger 
into the hole in the tappet of the interlocking machine. 
This hole is shown at Hon tappet No. 2 in fig. 1. The 
similar hole at A, fig. 1, is for a plunger operated by a 
lever connected with the door of, the cabin, this being 
the method of locking lever No. 1, referred to above. 

In the operation of the signals for the passage of a 

street car the operator puts levers 1, 2, 7 and 8 to danger. 
The movement of lever 1, which must be made first, 
shifts the hole A so that the plunger cannot enter it, 
and this keeps the cabin door closed. When the four 
levers have been put to the danger position 3 and-5 are 
unlocked so that the man can close the derailing 
switches and clear the signals for his ownear. After ~ 
car has passed over he replaces 3 and 5 and clears 1, 
7 and 8 As before stated the home and distant sig- 
nals 1, 2, 7 and 8 are so interlocked that all of them must 
be cleared in proper sequence, 1 being cleared last; and 
with lever 1 thus reversed the hole A registers with the 
plunger operated by the door and the operator is free 
to leave the tower. 

If the conductor attempts to set signal 2 or 7 at 
danger when a train is approaching it he finds it locked 
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dwarfs, though they may be placed on high posts where although itis cheap enough. The P., L. & M. Co. used it 


until 1875, and there it cost 11.4cents + pertie. Of this 6.2 
cents was for the sulphate itself. Each tie received 


from 52.8 to 70.4 lbs. of a solution, which solution con-. 


tained 383 lbs. of sulphate of copper to every 260 gals. of 
water; that is, each tie was treated with 1.03 lbs. of sul- 
phate of copper. The antiseptic dose was feeble, the sul- 
phate was partially washed out by humidity, and it 
caused rapid corrosion of the rail fastenings. 

Chloride of zine is much used in Germany, Austria 
and Russia. It is used in a solution of 2 to 3 per cent. 
For oak ties, 9.51 quarts of the solution, that is, .4 lbs. 
of the salt, are used per tie. For pine about 1.10 to 1.65 
lbs. of chloride of zinc is used per tie in Denmark. This 
treatment is still cheaper than that by sulphate of cop- 
per, but it has the same drawback with regard to solu- 
bility in water. 

Creosote has long been used in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Austria and Portugal. It is relatively cheap when 
its antiseptic qualities are taken into account and its 
naphthaline is insoluble. On the French state railroads, 

/an antiseptic mixture of creosote and chloride of zinc 
-is employed, being 8 gallons of chloride and 10.4 gallons 
of creosote to every 260 gallons of water. The wood is 
treated to saturation. 

With this brief examination of the various methods, 
Mr. Euverte proceeds with his particular account of creo- 
sote and its uses. The general name of creosote applies 
to one of the products of distillation of coal tar contain- 
ing a certain proportion of antiseptic products. Of 
course, other tars yield creosote, and wood tar would be 
particularly useful for preservation if the price was not 
too high, for it is rich in antiseptic phenols. The chief 
source of coal tar is from illuminating gas works and from 
coke works, but the first source is very much the more 


save the tar. It is believed that by a change in this mat- | 
ter in the French coke works all the creosote necessary 
could be produced in that country with- “= 

out importation. In the French exper- 2 G 

ience about 5 per cent. of the coal is re- ead 
turned in tar in the manufacture of gas 
and about 2 per cent. in making coke. 
After distillation at the gas works, the 
heavy oils are‘ delivered directly to the u 
railroad companies for creosoting. This | 
heavy oil or creosote, as it is called when 
used as a wood preservative, should have 
a minimum of 10 per cent. and a maximum 
of 30 per cent. of naphthaline aud as much 
as possible of phenols, say up 
to 10 per cent. It is well to 
be sure that your creosote 
contains these proportions of 
these elements, for there is 
considerable temptation to 
extract the phenols which are 
now useful, in France at any 
rate, in making nitric acid explosives and 
naphthaline, which has various industrial 


















uses. 

The French companies use generally for 
ties three different woods—oak, beech and 
pine. Exceptionally they use fir, larch Fig. 3.— Lock 
and chestnut. Heart oak may be used Magnet. 
without treatment, but when it has much sapwood it 
soon rots and should be injected. 

Ties of heart oak will absorb but small quantities of 
creosote. Oak ties with more or less sapwood absorb 
from 5.2 to 7.39 quarts of creosote. The beech and pine 
ties take up about 26 quarts before they are saturated, 
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Fig. 4.—Interlocked Signals for Street Railway “Crossing. 


by the electric lock, lever 7 in the clear position being! but the process is usually stopped before that point is 


locked by lever2 in the clear position. 

The apparatus for locking the lever by means of the 
door has been patented and a patent has been applied for 
on the electric lock. 

A plant of this kind has also been ordered by the 
Toledo, St Louis & Kansas City road for Alhambra, II. 








Preservation of Ties in France.* 

In a recent issue of the Revue Générale des Chemins de 
Fer, Mr. Euverte, an officer of the Paris, Lyons & Medi- 
terranean system, gives a pretty comprehensive study of 
the methods of treating cross ties which are greatly used 
in France. The subject is presented with that elegance 
of arrangement that we expect in French scientific writ- 
ing, but in the abstract which follows we shall cut it 
down a grea: deal and depart somewhat from the 
author’sarrangement. 

These primary conditions are laid down as necessary to 
the utility of an antiseptic employed. It must be liquid 
at the moment of injection, and it must be cheap enough 
for practical use. Sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc 
and creosote fill these conditions and are all used. Sul- 
phate of copper, however, has to-day but little use, 








*For an excellent account of the method of preservative 





treatment-of timber on ag Southern Pacific, see the Rail- 
road Gazette of Feb. 8, 189 


reached. The quantities of creosote as adopted by the 
different demonstrations are, as below, in pounds per 
tie: 

NONE oe oc eceacic 1, Canaan cand cemcnemnpens peueupecoet 1l to ‘ . Ibs. 
Beech, ‘Northern System...... euhew pica oi taxon 

Western 33 to Be Os 
P.L.& M 352 °* 
es ee 52.8 °* 
Pine, Southern System 264 “* 
EREIONME occ us suecwas nenkevbensenacee ihaas 30.8 “ 
e., i & MM ae 





The Eastern, Southern and Orleans companies buy 
their ties aed or have them creosoted by contract- 
ors. The Lyons Co. and the Northern buy a part of 
their ties creosoted and treat the rest in their own works, 
of which the P., L. & M. has two and the Northern one. 
The P., L. & M. Co. can treat 600,000 ties a year, and, if 
need be, 800,000. The Northern generally treats from 
250,000 to 300,000. The Eastern Co. treats all of its ‘own 
ties in two works, one of which alone turns out about 
400,000 ties a year, and may turn out 500,000. 

The Northern Co. employs at its works at Villers- 
Cotterets a special process, a modification of the old 
Blythe system. The timber is first steamed in a reser- 
voir containing creosote, then the products of condensa- 
tion are drawn off and the heavy oil is collected for use 





tIn peentening from the French systems, a franc has been 


taken as 20 cents 


again. The cylinder is then filled with creosote and sub-- 
jected to pressure by steam, and a dose of about 6.6 lbs. 
per tie forced into the beechwood. At these works there: 
are 9 cylinders, each of which will take in about 25 ties: 
and about 1,000 ties are turned out per day. 

The companies generally use stationary cylinders,, 
while the contractors more generally employ portable: 
cylinders. In the first the ties are run in on trucks, the: 
trucks being handled either by hand or by capstans. In 
the second system the cylinders open at the middle and’ 


has the advantage of economy of time in loading, while 


cylinders used vary in length. They are generally from 
two to four times the length of a tie; 
to 39.4 ft. Their diameter is generally from 5.2 ft. to 5.9 
ft. The operation of filling the cylinders with ties, car- 
rying out the process of injection, and then taking the 
ties out, is found to take 75 minutes, on the average, for 
stationary cylinders. For the portable cylinders, the 
average time at the different works varies from 105 to 
125 minutes. 

In the early days of treatment the aim was to treat 
the wood near the forest where it was cut, and small and 
_portable plants were common. Generally it is found 
more advantageous to build larger and permanent 
plants. These are placed near the forest regions. Thus, 
the Northern Co. has established its works at Villers- 
Cotterets, the Lyons at Collognes and the Eastern at 
Amagne.. The additional transportation of the ties 
necessitated by taking them to the works is estimated to 
cost about six cents’ per tie. In order to minimize 
this the P., L. & M. Co. has established two works, one 
for its Northern and one for the Central portion of its 





important as the coke works are not often arranged t6 | 


| system, not counting the works of the contractors. 

Much attention is paid in France to- thé seasoning of 
| the ties before treatment. The time that they are left 
| piled, to season varies from six monthsto a year, accord- 
li ing to the climate, the prevailing winds, etc. Therefore, 
the treating plant should have land available for piling 
la good many ties. Various methods of piling are adopted, 
| but generally the aim is to pile the ties so loosely that 
| | the air can circulate freely and to arrange the piles with 
| regard to the prevailing direction of the winds. In some 
| cases ties are kiln dried. For instance, at the Amagne 

works of the Eastern Co., all ties are kiln dried, prob- 
| ably for the reason that the climate of the region is com- 
| paratively damp and cold. It is estimated that oak ties 
|lose about 15 per cent. of their weight after 18 months’ 
| seasoning in the open air, and then about 1.6 per cent. in 
| kiln drying for a period of 144 hours. For beech the 
| average figures are rather different. After three months’ 
| seasoning in the open air these ties will have lost about 
7 per cent. of their weight. They are then kiln dried for 
72 hours and lose 4 per cent. more. Kiln drying is used 
more or less by the Northern Co, at its Collognes estab- 
lishment. The author estimates the cost of kiln drying 
at from 0.6 to 1.0 cent. per tie. 

It is customary at the French works to face the ties for 
the reception of the rail or chair by machines devised for 
that purpose, which is a great saving over the old method 
of doing this by hand. 

The cost of treatment of oak ties is put down at 8 cents 
per tie for creosote and 4.4 cents for other expenses at the 
Collognes works. For beech or pine the creosote cost is 
considerably more, namely, 22.4 cents on the P., L. & M., 
and 34 cents on the Eastern, which company uses a great 
deal more creosote. We may say, then, that the oak ties 
will cost for treatment 12.4cents and the beech or pine 
ties from 26.8 to 38 cents, although the author thinks 
that 4 cents should be subtracted from these figures. 
The extra cost for transportation is of course quite vari- 
able. 

Of course the gain in life of ties is the most important 
of the questions to be considered. The P., L. & M. Co. 
substituted creosoting for the treatment of sulphate of 
copper in 1876, for beech ties or oak sapwood ties, which 
represented about one-fifth of the tiesused. The average 
life of those taken out of the track in the years 1881, ’82 
and ’83 had been 9.8 years. From the latter date the life 
of the ties grew steadily, and in 1893 it had reached 13.4 
years ; but this life is still growing as the old ties disap- 
pear and as the percentage of treated ties increases, and 
it may be expected to grow much higher. 

A non-treated oak tie costs 90 cents near the point. 
where it iscut. After treatment it costs $1.08, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. The beech tie, not injected, costs 
60 cents; creosoted it costs 92 cents. On the P., L. & M. 
the life is seen to have increased 37 per cent., while 4 per: 
cent. of the ties werecreosoted. Observations were made 
on trial sections on the Eastern system, which indicated 
an increase of 65 per cent. in the life of treated ties, and 
on two trial sections on the P., L. & M. the observations 
led to the belief that the ties would live from 21 to 24 
years, where the life of ties treated by sulphate of copper 
was only 13.7 years. 

At present about half the creosote used on the French 
roads is imported. France exports annually about 
850,000 ties, most of which are creosoted before shipping 
and are imported from Bordeaux to Spanish and Portu- 
guese ports. 


The Mozier Three-Position Semaphore. 


The Mozier Safety Signal Co., of. Cleveland, is issuing 
a new catalogue, from which we take the accompanying 
engraving of the latest design of.the company’s three- 
position semaphore with a hollow post. 

















The company makes: these ‘signals,.with solid posts, 


each of the two halves can be rolled to the place where: 
the ties are piled. The system using stationary cylinders: 


the movable cylinders admit of less costly plant. The: 
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but recommends the hollow post as especially desirable 
on account of the convenient disposition of the lamp, 
which, as will be seen by the engraving, is placed in the 
post through an opening at the bottom, and is then 
lifted to its position by a chain running around a pulley 
at the top. F 
The peculiarity of this signal is the arrangement for 
showing three indications by three different positions of 
the arm, while at the same time the counterweight holds 
the arm normally in the 
horizontal or danger posi- 
tion. In the figure shown 
it will be seen that the 
castings containing the 
colored glasses are at- 
tached to the right hand 
arm, G indicating the 
green glass and F# the red. 
X indicates one of the spec- 
tacles (on the other side of 
the post, as viewed by the 
observer) belonging to the 
left hand arm, which is for 
trains running in the op- 
posite direction. The 
counterweight, W,is made 
Q-shape and is guided by 
the pins in the center and 
transverse band. By means of the two chains attached at 
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Fig. 2.— Mozier Safety 
Sigt.al Levers. 
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either side of the center of the bearing on which the sig- 
nal arm turns, the weight returns the latter to the nor- 
mal position from either the safety or the precaution po- 
sition. 

In connection with this signal the manufacturers use 
the Mozier levers, as indicated at A, B, Hin the cut. 
This lever, which is shown more clearly in the perspec- 
tive view, Fig. 2, always stands in a position correspond- 
ing to that of the arm whichit controls; when in the 
caution position the arm stands, as shown at A, and when 
in the clear position as shown at B. The lever can be 
locked in either one of these. two positions, but when it 
is thus locked it automatically cuts out the telegraph 
keys of the office so that the operator cannot receive a 
train order, or, in fact, communicate by telegraph in any 
way, although he can hear calls or any other communi- 
cation going on upon the wire, as his relay is not cut 
out. By this arrangementan operator is compelled to 
see that his train order signal is in the danger position, 
so as to stop all trains, before he takes his mind off from 
it for the purpose of attending to a train order. 

These signals are in use now on the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio, the Chicago & Erie, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and the Cleveland, Akron & Colum- 
bus, aggregating about 1,000 miles of road and nearly 300 
signals. Railroad officers using them are reported as 
being highly satisfied with their behavior. The use of 
an upward inclined position for the caution indication is 





peculiar to this signal. After four years’ experience, the 
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Fig. 1.—Mozier Three-Position Semaphore. 


makers state that this method of giving a caution indi- 
cation is highlv satisfactory. 








Electric Pewer at Niagara Falis. 

Press dispatches from Buffalo say that a final test of the 
first 5,000 H. P. dynamo at Niagara Falls will take place 
within a few days. The first compapy to receive electric 
power from the Niagara plant will be the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Co., whose new works at the falls have re- 
cently been completed. This company will use the entire 
current generated by dynamo No. 1. 
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Model of a Baldwin Compound Locomotive for Purdue University. 


Note.— The engravings show in detail a model illustrating the principles of the Baldwin Compound Locomotive. 


This model was built for the laboratory of Purdue University and pre- 


sented-to that institution by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The engravings give all the information that we have concerning it. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
étsimprovement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
40 ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain n. proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and imvortant to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
Jinancial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 














The predictions of Chicago observers, after the ad- 
journment of Congress, that eastbound freight rates 
would go tosmash within a short time, have been 
abundantly verified, and the press dispatches on this 
subject during the past week have been nothing but 
a series of reports of cuts in grain and provisions, each 
succeeding cut being worse than the previous ones. 
On Monday the Chicago & Grand Trunk is said to have 
made a rate of 12 cents per 100 lbs. on oats, and the 
reporters say that the Michigan Central followed it, 
the two together taking contracts for 600,000 to 800,000 
bushels. This rate means 14 cents to Boston and 9 
cents to Baltimore, which, as everyone knows, must 
be far below cost. The wording of the dispatches in- 
dicates that this rate was an open and legal one, 
though we have not yet seen the announcement 
of a similar reduction by any of the other 
lines. Shipments from Chicago last week amounted 
to 60,553 tons, of which probably half consisted of 
goods taken through to the seaboard at reduced rates. 
There is no more reason for this desperate strife at 
this time than there has been for the past year, so it 
must be concluded that up to the time they gave up 
hope of Congressional action the traffic managers 
were in some degree restrained by the prospect of re- 
lief by means of pools. 
any confidence in anything short of a money pool. 
The trouble might at least be mitigated by an 
agreement on percentages, and 
overran their allotment, but the confidence of 
the roads in each other’s trustworthiness seems to 
have fallen so low that no such scheme is proposed. 
The sensational correspondents talk as though one or 
more railroads had *‘ refused ” freight and had quickly 
abandoned that course because it made enemies of 


shippers; but this can be set down as a pure fabrica- | 


tion. The Trunk Line presidents were to meet in 
New York on Wednesday, but whether they will take 
any measures to restrain their reckless Western de- 
pendencies remains to be seen. 

The Anthracite Coal Situation. 

The coal companies have been endeavoring siuce the 
middle of last November to agree upon some basis of 
operation for 1895, but it was not until last week that 
any decided progress was made. Up to that time 
subordinate officials had held numerous meetings, 
collected valuable data, and having thus fulfilled their 
instructions, referred the matter to the presidents and 
adjourned sine die. 

The issue is the allotment of the business between | 
11 shipping interests. The proportions which the dif- | 
ferent companies considered themselves entitled to | 
aggregated considerably over 100 per cent. This rend- | 
ered some readjustment necessary. <A long delay, ac- | 
companied by great uncertainty as to the future | 
demoralized the market and established prices only a | 
few shillings per ton above the figures recorded in the | 
-auction sales of 1877. 

This was the condition of the trade when the presi- 


No one seems to have} 


the temporary | 
withdrawal of soliciting agents by roads that | 


dents held their meeting two weeks ago. They failed 
to take definite action but appointed a committee 
with instructions to report in one week. The senti- 
ment of the various representatives was unanimous in 
favor of harmony. This was regarded as most en- 
couragirg and established the belief that a settlement 


last Thursday, distinct and satisfactory progress was 
made. The session occupied five hours and was de- 
voted to a consideration of a report of the committee, 
which was to the effect that the operations during 
1895 should be on a basis of those of 1894. 

There was a surprising unanimity of expression in 
favor of the adoption of this plan. There were two 
dissenting interests, viz., Lehigh Valley and New 
York, Susquehanna & Western. The latter desired a 
fraction of one per cent. increase, holding that its in- 
creased facilities, viz., the Palisade tunnel and the 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern entitled it toa larger share of 
the coal trade. It is thought that the company’s 
claim can be adjusted without difficulty at the proper 
time. The position taken by the Lehigh Valley will 
also have consideration. That company mined but 146 
days during 1894, while the average days mined by all 
the companies was 169.9 days. To accept an allotment 
based upon operations so much less than the average, 
the company claims, would-be unfair. The entire 
matter was referred back to the committee to report:a 
basis, or if impossible to do so, to report demands 
made by the various interests. It is now in the hands 
of this committee, and will probably be laid before the 
presidents within a week. 

There has been a little change in- the figures show- 
ing the shipments of the various intesests during 1894, 
now before the committee, as compared with the re- 
turns made-by the Bureau -of Anthracite Statistics. 
However, the latter are approximately correct. The 
percentages of each company during this period were 
as follows: Reading, 20.02; Lehigh Valley, 15.52; 
Jersey Central, 11.71; Lackawanna, 14.49; Delaware 
& Hudson, 9.65 ; Pennsylvania Railroad, 11.42 ; Penn- 
sylvania Coal, 4.12; Erie, 4.03; Ontario & Western, 
3.31; Coxe Bros., 3.94; Susquehanna & Western, 
ize. 

Susquehanna’s tonnage for the first part of the year 
was figured in with that of Lackawanna, as the com- 
pany did not control its terminals until mid-summer. 
Its actual operations were, therefore, considerably 
greater than 1.79. It claims 3.5 per cent. as its share 
of the 1895 business. 

The most surprising development of the President’s 
meeting was the expressed willingness of Reading to 
continue with 20.02 per cent. of the total. The friends 
of that company have all along maintained that it 
would insist upon a material increase. 

The idea of the managers of the trade seems to be 
peace, and the general policy, such co-operation as will 
permit of the limited tonnage at a fair price rather 
than a large tonnage at a low price. The prospects of 
complete co-operation are now bright. An agreement 
would immediately have the effect of advancing the 
coal some 40 cents per ton toa basis of $3.40 net for 
| Stove, and a maintenance of the new figures until the 
| fall demand sets in. 


= = 


| The Right of the Electric Railroad on the Highway. 








| We noticed very briefly last week, page 198, the im- 
| portant decision read by Justice Williams, of the 
| Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, affecting the rights 
| of electric railroads on public highways. After that 
issue went to press we received the full text of the 
decision, which is a very important step in the pro- 
| gressive development of the law governing the powers 
and rights of railroads, using other motive power than 
animals, to enter upon and occupy highways and 
‘country roads. It must have been obvious ror a good 
| while to everybody who has thought at all about the 
matter that the law in this particular is still in a form- 
'ative stage, as must necessarily be the case, for the 
art and practice is itself still in a formative stage. 
| As matters stand now, a steam railroad (and steam 
| railroads are still essentially the only railroads outside 
|of the city and the suburban zone) must pay for its 
| right-of-way, the possession of which it acquires in fee. 
| If it can make a bargain with the owner, well and good; 
|if not, it can, by the right of eminent domain, take 
| possession of a right-of-way, provision being made, by 


would finally be reached. At the subsequent meeting | 


The results are anomalous, and in many cases in- 
equitable. The property holder along the line of a 
highway suddenly finds his rights invaded with no 
compensation whatever. The officers of his township 
have given away toa corporation some of his property, 
namely, his ownership in the highroad which passes 
| through his land. He has not been consulted in the 
‘matter, nor has he been paid in any way. This is one 
obvious anomaly, and the development of this idea 
will show how inequitable the system of granting 
franchises of this nature has become. 

Furthermore, the existing railroad company which 
has paid for right-of-way suddenly finds itself called 
upon to compete with a rival, claiming to be pre- 
cisely as efficient, which has acquired its right-of-way 
at no cost. Moreover, the new comer not only com- 
petes with the existing railroad, but impairs its 
efficiency by crossing it at grade, necessitating slow- 
ing of trains and additional cost for protection of the 
crossing. Obviously, these also are inequitable con- 
ditions, but the law\ers, and presumably the judges, 
have been a good deal puzzled to find a way out of 
the situation, in which innocent parties suffer through 
the inadequacy of existing laws. 

Under such conditions the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania becomes remark- 
ably interesting. There, as lsewhere, the rights and 
power of the -city railroads have -grown: gradually. 
Their cars were at first a substitute for the omnibus 
and other vehicles, «vere used only for the carriage of 
passengers, and were hauled by horses. In 1876 and 
in 1878 the street railroad com. anies of Pennsylvania 





power, but the provisions of the acts of those years 
show that the railroads contemplated.were for. the 
accommodation of crowded streets of cities and for 
no other purpose. No power of eminent domain was 
conferred upon the companies. The general law re- 
lating to such corporations which was passed in 1889 
was intended to bring together the valuable provisions 
of previous acts but did not extend the rights of the 
companies. 

From the provision of the acts the Court concludes 
that it is apparent that ‘‘ the attempt now being made 
to convert city railroads into long lines of transporta- 
tion, connecting widely separated cities and towns by 
electric railroads, traversing country roads, was not 
anticipated or provided for by the legislature. The 
failure to confer upon these companies the power of 
eminent domain would alone be sufficient to justify 
this conclusion.” 

The land taken for streets in cities and boroughs is 
in the exclusive possession of the municipality, and 
the construction of a street passenger railroad does 
not ‘‘impose additional servitude en the property 
| fronting on the street,” but the easement acquired by 
| the public is for passage only. The owner is entitled 

to the possession of his land for all other purposes. 
| It was held by this Court that the occupancy of a 
| country road by a pipe line imposed an additional 
| servitude upon the farm owner, while a pipe line laid 
| within the limits of the city, with the authority of a 
city did not impose any additional servitude. The 
/same distinction exists and for the same reasons 
|between urban and suburban property as_ to 
the right of corporations to occupy a_high- 
way with a street passenger railroad. The reasons 
for the distinction are not given in the deci- 
/sion before us, but the Court says that the occu- 
| pation of a highway for a street passenger railroad is 
|an urban servitude to which suburban property has 
‘not been subjected by law up to this time. ‘‘ The con- 
| sent of townshipauthorities justifies an entry upon the 
| public road so far as the public is concerned, but the 
|supervisors of the townships have no right to bind 
| private property, or subject it to a servitude for the 
| benefit of any person or corporation other than the 
| townshi p and the public it represents. The carriage of 
| passengers through the township on their journey from 
| one city or borough to another, by rail, isin no sense 
a township purpose; and whether these passengers 
make their journey in cars drawn by a locomotive over 
|a steam railroad or in those propelled by electricity 
over tracks laid on the highways is immaterial to tax 
payers and to land owners”, except as the adoption of 








| one or the other of these modes of transportation may 
| affect the township roads or the private property of 


| bargain or condemnation, for paying the owner an | citizens. 


equitable amount. 


The street railroad companies cannot reach the prop- 


On the other hand, the street railroads, which as a| erty owners either through the local authorities or by 


consequence of the sudden development of the use of 
electricity as a motive power, are reaching out further 
and further from the cities and towns and begin- 
ning to cover the country districts (with projects at 
least, if not with actual constructions) have acquired 
their right-of-way on the public roads by the con- 
sent of public officers and at no cost other than the 
expenses of promotion. 


the right of eminent domain, as the law now stands, 
and it is not easy to see how such a company can pro- 
tect itself in the use of country roads except by con- 
tract with every property owner along the roads they 
wish to occupy. Under.this decision an extra-urban 
street railroad cannot be built in Pennsylvania along 
the highways and public roads, by the simple author- 
ity of township officers, The property owners must 


received legislative right to use other than animal - 
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be dealt with individually, and their rights cannot be 
taken away by condemnation proceedings. 

Of course all this is only the interpretation of the 
laws of Pennsylvania. How far the same principle 
may be carried in the laws and decisions of other 
states nobody can say now. In the state of New 
York legislation has progressed .a little further than in 
Pennsylvania. Street surface railroads there, in any 
city, town or village, or in any two or more civil divis- 
ions of the state, may be built under the provisions 
of the general railroad law of 1890. These require the 
consent of the owners of one-half the value of the 
property along the street or road as well as the consent 
of the local authorities. But if the consent of the 
necessary property cannot be obtained recourse may 
be had to the supreme court in the form of an applica- 
tion for the appointment of three commissioners to 
determine whether the railroad ought to be con- 
structed and operated. Notice of this application 
must be served personally on the non-consenting prop- 
erty owner. After proof of service the court shall ap- 
point three commissioners who shall determine 
whether the railroad ought to be constructed and 
operated, and their affirmative decision shall be taken 
in lieu of the consent of the property owners. A simi- 
lar course may be taken with regard to changing the 
motive power of a horse railroad to cable or electricity, 
or any other power than locomotive steam power. 

In the state of Connecticut, as the reader knows, 
this whole matter is before the legislature and is being 
fiercely contended over. The railroad commissioners 
consider that ‘‘ disinterested opinion favors an inde- 
pendent right of way for electric roads between towns, 
to be acquired in a similar manner as the right of way 
of steam roads,” and there is expectation that a law 
to this effect will be passed by the present legislature. 
The commissioners of that state have repeatedly 
urged legislative action to prohibit the crossing of 
steam railroads at grade, by horse, cable or electric 
roads. In 1889 an act was passed which in terms, 
prohibited such crossings. This was modified in 1893 
to permit grade crossings upon the approval of the 
railroad commissioners. The commissioners have in- 
terpreted this as being equivalent to direct instruc- 
tions that in some cases such crossings should be al- 
lowed. But during the year 1894, in the only two 
applications brought before them, they declined to 
approve of the grade crossings unless such details of 
construction were agreed upon between the compa- 
nies as would make a collision impossible. The com- 
missioners of that state are of the opinion that it 
would be better to prohibit absolutely the crossing of 
street and steam railroads at grade, and that if expe- 
dient the municipality and the state, as well as the 
two companies, should share the expenses of the sepa- 
ration of grades. 

This of course does not touch the question of the 
right to occupy the highway, but it is an important 
part of the movement to control reasonably the con- 
struction of electric railroads. The commissioners of 
other states have made energetic protest against the 
multiplication of grade crossings of this character. 

A member of the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey, in an interview had after the publication 
of Justice Williams’ decision, and printed in the 
Evening Post of New York, says: ‘‘It is my belief 
that this decision would be applicable in New Jersey.” 
He does not think that the law under which trolley 
lines in that state are now operated can be considered 
as giving the right to eminent domain. This question 
has never been raised in the courts of New Jersey. 
He agrees with Justice Williams that the laws origin- 
ally framed for street railroads did not anticipate the 
conversion of suburban roads into long lines of trans- 
portation, connecting widely separated cities, and it 
is his belief that a company cannot secure the privilege 
of such a road except by contract with every property 
owner along the road to be occupied. 

It is quite obvious that the Pennsylvania decision 
has marked out the lines along which the struggle 
between the steam railroad and the electric railroad 
interests will be carried on in many states. 


The Bond Market in March. 








The market for railroad bonds during March was very 
activeand generally higher. It reflected even ina greater | 
degree than the market for stocks the distinct improve- 
ment which has taken place in almost all lines of busi- 
ness. Furthermore there isa theory that the bond syn- 
dicate began operations for higher stock and bond values | 
early in the month with a view to making American 


securities attractive to foreigners, expecting thereby to | 
Employees 

keep sterling exchange rates below the specie point. At | Passenger: 

any rate the demand for railroad bonds spread until it | Others.---- 


became greater than at any time within a year. 


While buying was chiefly for local account, there was E 
Purchasers were | Passengers .. 
discriminating, however, taking only those issues which |'Others...-.-...--..+.-.. +. 


aconsiderable demand from foreigners. 


have an intrinsic investment value, or those which are 


regarded as a good speculation. It was in the latter | 
classes that the greatest demand existed. The South- | 
western issues were favorites ; for the most part they are 
low and their future is regarded as promising, especially | 
in view of the sharp advance (nearly 1c. per lb.) in cotton | 
which occurred during the month. This higher price | 
means an increased purchasing power for a vast area. 
It guarantees a heavy movement of merchandise to meet 
wants which have become acute. Those bonds whose | 
interest is conditioned upon the prosperity of the region 
have naturally been quick to respond. 

Specific factors operated to influence individual issues. 
Thus the unusually heavy demand for Atchison 4s and 
2ds, and resultant higher prices, was started by the 
understanding that the underwriting syndicate had 
been completed, practically guaranteeing the success of 
the reorganization plan. Later it was claimed that the 
buying was by interests which realized that the critical 
stage of Atchison’s affairs had been reached and which 
sought to carry assents tothe reorganization by storm 
by rendering the securities active and higher. The ac- 
tivity and appreciation of Reading issues is regarded as 
largely speculative. There are some who profess to be- 
lieve that Reading will profit by a coal trade settlement; 
but this hardly seems probable in view of the fact tha‘ 
Reading will not receive an increase in its coal allotment: 
The bullish sentiment, however, has given certain in- 
siders an opportunity to unload their holdings. The 
issues of the coal group generally have been stronger 
and logically so upon the prospects of a termination of 
the cut-throat competition in the coal trade. The bonds 
of the Ohio roads all appreciated on the formation of a 
soft coal pool which will guarantee the various roads 
profit in handling the business. 

Sales of leading active issues during March, par value, 
were as follows: 


IN acted cuvendedacttstarccne acts edeelaceas $3,124,000 
(PP MOM on 5 ccaceracesccesc% spesmancas ccews 1,294,600 
Broadway & Seventh Ave. 5’s. 363,000 
(CU IE BIR Bicccccccs secccsns 8 8 vinsvdwceds 881.0.0 
tera le teCkendindeasied <2 Kaew 2 \axeutecene 423,000 
I Se ccc avec ede sedicccdccdn eevedsusa 343,000 
PRM WON M ioc sidnies.< dss cckccieens wssseerene 740,000 
Sane i ISS Gado Sa Guha, «rqeudens sendcaus 2,103,000 
Mo., Kan. & gy hemes Pistesasscesscitie, “suenes 458,000 
Northern Pacific 5 ag anes Kenaedawics 1,0 3 
DEO Ee Bea kein die dade viecicevne saeeucs 438,000 
NEIDIO ecicocccs §§ § cavaccicadadcs seuece 767,000 
NEN Ae MNO ceiicsice. Zevdvens <duvesscacien 663,(.00 
MIE PN TOI oo ccccecsice <ectecc wae sencceccae 710,000 
Bee I PON 6 0c 6 os cede cezns eocaswe seve 201,000 
St. Louis Southwestern Ists......... 00... cc. cceecees 474,000 
St. Louis Southwestern 2ds..  .............ccccceccee 606,000 
San Antonia & Aransa3 Pass 4'3.....cccccceeccececese 369.00U 
oe reer teres rorrre 1,103,000 
OIE occas :cnrpccsinadeeengedersernaee 428,000 
SE WOE SII so a ciccscvecicece  baxcdacexacs 1,988,C09 
WROTE dd pcncadevic.e 6% widsanenetiexe ween ekete 333,000 








February Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in February, given in this 
number, includes 43 collisions, 92 derailments and 8 other 
accidents, a total of 143 accidents, in which 18 persons 
were killed, and 119 injured. The detailed list, printed 
on another page, contains accounts only of the -more 
important of these accidents. All which caused no 
deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident, as reported, make 
it of special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 


Cross- 
Bul. ingard - 
COLLISIONS: Rear. ting. other. Total. 
Trains breaking 1n two............. 1 0 0 1 
Misplaced SWItCh. «06 .ccccs ccesseee 4 0 1 5 
Failure to give or observe signal. . 4 0 0 4 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

PCCM cc ddeudcussatcensescecas 2 0 2 
Miscellaneous... ....0..200 sceces 7 a 3 2 13 
MIME IME ac cicvccdesvuceseda eee 06 3 8 18 

WPURM ck cencavauracecucccucccesas 24 8 il 43 

DERAILMENTS. 


Broken rail.....0- +. euecaaea ‘- Broken parallel rod.... 
Loose or spread rail.. - 

Defective bridge... 
Defective switch... 
Defective frog.... 












Bad switching... 
Careless running 


Broken wheel... Landslide........ 
Broken axle....... decade Washout..... 
pe Perr Snow or ice 
Broken truck........cees. ..- | Malicious obstru 
Broken drawbar.............. 1} Unexplained..... 
Fallen brakebeam............ 2 


Boiler explosion 
PN RE NOE ste cars cone cusccveecane-xcteeuortaddcdeecciua ss 


Cars burned while running. ......ccccc ccccee scvecccccceccecees I 
PINGRERRSS OF TORING BEOGK occ ccccccciccccccvcccecssntcceececsce 1 
GIR CU ik oo < dee ddcrduxecnianedarcecechieaee Uccccaseceasaes 3 

"Potal numer of ACOH. 0c viiciccsdicccccccdved:ccvacccces 143 


A general classification shows: 


Colli- Derail- Other 








Defects of road........... errr 
Defects of equipment...... .... 1 ‘ 19 13 | 
Negligence in operating... .... 24 i 28 20 | 
Unforeseen obstructions... .... 0 6 3 19 
Unexplained...... ........ gece. 1 39 0 57 40 | 
ROUEN adducts cactckedieendevers 43 92 8 143 109 | 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 
Killed. ra os ments. ac ‘dts. Total. 
ve weeencenes w aande 7 15 
Meas cacgeurecesapeszcsiece 0 2 0 2 
« Seucnd anevacevens 0 3 0 d 
MERI Ze db ink ceccadcierce <aesus 4 12 2 18 
Injured. 
mployées 39 1 75 
22 2 44 
0 0 0 
Total...ccce 61 3 119 





|and to suggest improvements in methods. 


The number of trains involved is as follows: 


Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ments. ac’dts. Total. 
POMNONIOE. 86.5 ccdace caccecevtenns 24 2 6 72 
Freight and other...... ........... 2 ng 
| PPE Cererere rrr err cer ree - & 100 8 191 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when 


| divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 


| lows: 
Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
— Injured. Killed. Injured. 

Defects of road........... ae 12 1 8 
Defects of equipment........ ° 2 2 2 
Negligence in operating..... 0 20 4 35 

Unforeseen obstructions and 
maliciousness ............. 1 12 
iy ee a 10 5 18 
RONG s dddecncekcauenanes 2 44 13 75 


Thirteen accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 36 caused injury but not death, 
leaving 94 (66 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with February of the previous five 
years shows: 


1895 - 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 

OU Se Per eee 43 37 83 85 93 64 
Derailments....... ..... - 92 5 117 115 93 55 

| Other accidents........... 8 3 13 12 10 9 
| Total accidents........... 143 Wd 214 212 196 128 
Employees killed....... . 13 14 45 37 52 50 
Others killed.............. 5 L 14 7 9 3 
Employees injured....... 75 45 127 55 161 Ill 
Others injured............ 13 176 28 114 69 


Passenger trains involved 72 38 83 79 85 44 


Average per day: 


ROCEOME ois 0c6s080-00002 511 3.75 7.64 7.31 7.00 4.57 

jo eer oe eee ee 

[a BE ee 4.25 2.07 10.82 3.55 9.82 6.42 
Average per accident: 

PRM sceduckscdcasedades 0.126 0.143 0.976 0.208 0.301 0.414 

NRIGNE os. dudkandes peccece 0.832 0.552 1.416 0.486 1.403 1.406 


The number of persons killed in train accidents in 
February was smaller than in any other month for many 
years except February, 1894, and April, 1890. Of the four 
most serious passenger train accidents (Guthrie, Ceredo, 
Franklin and Greenville) only one is classified as due to 
negligence in operating, and the number of fatal casual- 
ties entered under this head is only about one-fourth of 
the total. At the same time, February was an unfavor- 
able month for train running, the storm and cold 
weather of Feb. 7-10 having been widespread. Of the 
derailments from broken rails 12 are reported as occur- 
ring to passenger trains, and the total number of acci- 
dents of this kind was by no means small. 

The number of collisions and derailments on account 
of the snow was of course considerable; four were of 
sufficient consequence to be noted by name in the record. 
The impracticability of trying to make a complete record 
of cases of this kind may be understood by a newspaper 
item from Lyons, N. Y., on Feb. 9, which stated that 
four engines were off the track in the yard there at one 
time. Probably this isa sample of many similar items, 
written or unwritten, which escaped us. 

Electric street cars were struck by locomotives at 
Philadelphia, Feb. 6, and at South Wilkesbarre, Pa., on 
the 7th. At Chicago three passengers in a horse car were 
injured by a locomotive which struck the car and 
wrecked it. It is said that the horses became frightened 
and dragged the car across the track in front of the loco- 
motive. An electric car was struck by a locomotive at 
Braddock, Pa., in consequence of the trolley jumping off 
the wire at a critical moment; one passenger was killed. 
Similar accidents, less disastrous, happened at. Phila- 
delphia on the 18th and Pittsburgh on the 19th. At Mil- 
waukee, on the 4th, an electric car ran into an open draw 
and two passengers and the motor man were drowned. 
Electric cars collided with each other at Kansas City, 
Kan., and Columbia, Pa.; one ran away down a steep 
hill at Pittsburgh, and there wasasimilar accident at 
Richmond, Va. Collisions and less serious accidents 
were numerous on the street railroads of Brooklyn for 
many days during and subsequent to the strike, in con- 
sequence of the inexperience of the motor men. 

Collisions of passenger trains occurred near St. Johns, 
Quebec, on Feb. 6, and near Weston, Ont., on the 8th. 
There was a disaster on the Interoceanic Railway of 
Mexico, Feb. 28, killing many passengers, which has al- 
ready been reported in the Railroad Gazette. 

On the New York Central, near Rochester, a signalman 
was stricken with paralysis just as a passenger train 
was passing, and before he had replaced the signal at dan- 





| the tower in time to reverse the signal behind the train. 

At Youngstown, O., a signalman was adjudged insane, 
= pe on the inquiry it was stated that the man’s mind 
had been unbalanced for two months, and that for all 
this time he had had a constant morbid feeling which 
led him to desire to wreck a train. 


a ivevacdsecsydadeda sedscusadecasccscveasabaasd i and he was barely able to call a section man into 
| 


| 


The British Board of Trade has just issued the report 


— nes a — re of the committee appointed a year ago to revise the 


| forms used by railroad companies in reporting aecidents 
The report 
recommends revised forms for use by the Board of Trade. 
for tabulating all of the information usually given in the 
quarterly blue books on this subject and makes a num- 
ber of recommendations, of which the principal ones are: 
Fatal accidents should be reported within 24 hours; non- 
fatal accidents to employees should be reported whenever 
they are such as to prevent the employee from working 
five hours on any of the next three working days; non- 

fatal accidents to other persons should always be re- 
ported, no matter how slight. In every case the report 


| should state the time of day; whether the employee is 


above 18 years old or not, his regular working hours and 
the number of hours he had been on duty; and finally 
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the road should report every year the number of per- 
sons employed in each department. The tabular 
forms have been extensively revised. The first 
classification is the same as before, viz.: 1, persons 
killed or injured in train accidents; 2, ditto by move- 
ment of railroad vehicles where there is no train acci- 
dent ; 8, ditto by other accidents on railroad premises. 
Table No. 1 is about the same as before, except that per- 
sons on business at stations and sidings are separated 
from ‘‘ miscellaneous.” Table No. 2 shows the number 
of persons killed and injured, classifying them according 
to the kind of accident. This, and in fact all of the tables 
in the pamphlet except the last two refer primarily to 
the number of persons and not to the number of acci- 
dents; but the last two tables, No. 11 and 12, are similar 
to No. 2, except that they refer to accidents instead of to 
persons; No. 11 is a summary and No. 12 shows the num- 
ber of train and roadway accidents of each kind on each 
road. Collisions and derailments are entered against 
the company on whose lines they occur, but failures of 
rolling stock are entered against the company to which 
the vehicle belongs. Table No. 3 shows injuries con- 
nected with movement of vehicles, but where there is 
no train accident. Table No. 4 shows the facts of table 
No. 2 for each road, but in this the passengers, em- 
ployees and others are lumped together in the columns 
under the causes, although employees are separated 
from the others in the total for each road Table No. 5 
is arranged the same as No. 4, but gives injuries not 
connected with train accidents. This table is divided 
into three parts. A, passengers; B, employees; C, other 
persons. Table No. 6 gives the total of passengers. em- 
ployees, other persons having business, etc., and trespas- 
sers, killed or injured in train accidents and by move- 
ment of vehicles, divided according to the nature of the 
injuries that they suffered. There are 16 columns in 
this table, and the figures for two years are to be given. 
Table No. 7 gives similar information concerning em- 
ploy2es, and divides the employees into 40 classes. This 
information is not given by roads. Table No. 8 is a sum- 
mary statement of accidents to persons on railroad 
premises, but in which there was no movement of rail- 
road vehicles; such as passengers ascending station steps, 
employees injured in freight houses, etc. 'This table has a 
column for acomparison with the previous year, for the 
United Kingdom, but not for the three countries sepa- 
rately. Table No.9 is similar to No. 8, but is for em- 
ployees only, and shows the number for each road sepa- 
rately, which has never been done before. Table No. 10 
is similar to No. 7, except that it is for cases not con- 
nected with train accidents or the movement of vehicles. 





Mr. Neilson, the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
has been in Boston this week to see about arrange- 
ments for carrying the mails on street cars in that city, 
as has been done for several years in St. Louis and 
more recently in Brooklyn and other places. The 
arrangement for using the cable railroads for this pur- 
pose in New York city, which were noted in these col- 
umns last week, are not yet completed, though we un- 
derstand that the questions yet to be settled concern 
only minor details. Mr. Neilson, who is well-known to 
many of our readers as a former railroad superintendent, 
evidently intends to bring the mail facilities up to date 
in all the large cities of the country. At Boston the 
branch offices are so widely scattered that there should 
bea good opportunity for saving time by increasing speed, 
Meantime the conductors and motormen of the West End 
Company, which controls about all the street railroads in 
Boston, are protesting against the use of that company’s 
lines for carrying the mails on the ground that “it is a 
cold-blooded pretext to secure the assistance of federal 
bayonets ’’ whenever the employees shall take a notion 
to tie up the road. A bill was brought before the state 
legislature to authorize this company to contract to be- 
come a mail carrier and it was voted down in com- 
mittee. The Massachusetts legislature has had the rep- 
utation in years past of being above the average in in- 
telligence and public spirit, but when it comes to bow- 
ing tothe “labor vote’? the New England statesman 
s2ems to be on precisely the same level with his brethren 
in states where ‘culture ” is not proclaimed on the 
housetops, 


Since the Debs strike numerous ex-railroad employees 


in various parts of the West have complained a good | 


deal about the oppression they are suffering by means of 
the blacklist, and the newspapers have favored them so 
far as to notice their claims fully as much as they de- 


served. In Colorado the discontented men succeeded in 


getting a legislative committee to investigate the subject, | 


but that committee not only reports an entire lack of 
evidence, but also finds ample ground for all the misfort- 
unes which the idle men are suffering under without 
charging them to the blacklist. The report says : 
‘From the evidence obtained we do not believe there is 
any regular system of blacklisting discharged employees 
by the railroad companies except in so far as the clear- 
ance letter given to them answers that purpose. Men 
who participated in the recent American Railway Union 
strike are given letters stating that their services were 
satisfactory up to the time of the strike. The 
companies do not ‘hound men from place to place,’ nor 
use secret marks on the clearance letters. . . . .” 
One member handed in a minority report stating 
that each of the division superintendents on the Union 
Pacific had a list showing the names of men that had 
been discharged on all other divisions, as well as on his 
own, but the Superintendent of the road said this list was 
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never sent to other roads. The chief point of the minority 
‘eport is that railroads in thus excluding strikers from 
their service, “‘make no allowance for the fact that the 
| striker was not guilty of violence or of interference with 
| men at work for the company.”’ 








The newspapers all over the country have been pub- 
lishing during the past week a report that the New York 
Central would put some electric passenger cars on the 
line between Buffalo & Niagara Falls, operating them 
by means of an overhead wire and trolley, but it does not 
appear that there is any substantial foundation for the 
report. The story was first printed as an “exclusive” in 
a Buffalo paper, which stated that the information came 
through the New York Central’s lawyer in that city; 
but, in a later interview, one of the promoters of the 
electric street railroad which is to be built between Buf- 
falo and the Falls asserts that the aforesaid lawyer is 
“hanging out a big bluff,” and it appears that the New 
York Central has not made any arrangements for elec- 
trical equipment. Indeed, so far as the existing tracks 
of the Central are concerned, such a scheme is prac- 
tically out of the question. This part of the line is 
traversed by very frequent trains throughout the 24 
hours; and many of these trains are fast and heavy. 
If the New York Central people thought seriously of 
staving off the competition of a new passenger line be- 
tween Buffaloand the Falls, they would naturally take 
up first the question whether it would pay to build an 
additional track or tracks along their present right of 
way, but it does not appear that they have yet seriously 
considered even that. The careful reader will have 
noticed that the interviews with New York Central offi- 
cers, which seem to confirm the reports printed by the 
newspapers, are worded in such a way as to convey, in 
some instances, very delicate shades of meaning. x 








The most acute instance of injury to a steam railroad 
by the introduction of electric motors for street cars, 
that we know of, is to be found in Brooklyn, where the 
Brooklyn Elevated Railway Co., claims to have been so 
greatly damaged by the establishment of electric lines on 
the streets traversed by its trains that it refuses to pay 
its taxes. The arrears for two years amount to about 
$170,000, and the taxes appear to have been assessed on 
the same valuation that was used prior to the intro- 
duction of the electric cars. The city authorities are 
firm and the road has now begun a suit to restrain them 
from selling its property. The complaint in the suit 
sets forth that in 1892 a franchise was granted to the 
surface roads to use electricity and increase the speed of 
their cars from 6 to 10 miles an hour, thus giving them 
the same rights as to speed as the elevated roads. In 
spite of this. however, the latter are not taxed on their 
real estate, while the elevated company is so taxed. The 
property of the company, it is said, has diminished in 
value from $209,000 a mile to less than $100,000. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
the Car Build: rs’ Dictionary.—An illustrated_vocabu- 
lary of terms which designate American Railroad 

Cars, their parts, attachments and details of construc- 

tion. Compiled for the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 

tion. By Professor John C. Wait assisted by Messrs. 

R. H. Soule, A. E. Mitchell and C. A. Smith, a Com- 

mittee of the Association. Third edition, 546 pages, 

81g in. xX 12 in., 5,683 illustrations. New York: The 

Railroad Gazette, 32 Park Place; 1895. Price $5. 

The Car Builders’ Dictionary began in a very modest 
way in 1872 when a committee of the United American 
Master Car Builders’ Association was appointed to pub- 
lish a dictionary of terms. This committee consisted of 
F. D. Adams, M. C. Andrews, Leander Geary, C. A. 


| Smith, Joseph Jones, I. W. Van Houten and A. Steinbach. 


Mr. Leander Garey was at that time Master Car Builder 
of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, and 
Secretary of the committee, and was for years President 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association. The committee 
began by sending out circulars to ascertain the names in 
common in use different localities and in the course of 
some half dozen years accumulated considerable informa- 
tion which, however, was not published until the Rail- 
road Gazette took hold of the enterprise in 1879. Then 
| the first edition of the Dictionary was compiled by Mr. 
| M. N. Forney, one of the editors of the Railroad Gazette, 
| assisted by Mr, Leander Garey and Mr. C. A. Smith. 
| In 1884 the second edition, revised and much enlarged, 
was published under the editorial charge of Mr. A. 
| M. Wellington, at that time on the editorial staff of the 
Railroad Gazette, who was assisted bymembers of the 
| Executive Committee of the Association. In the ten 
years that elapsed between the publication of the 
second edition and the third edition which now 
| appears, many changes have been made in practice, 
involving not only new forms and new dimensions, but 
new terms as well, and the material in the third edition 
is toa considerable extent new. The illustrations are, 
with the exception of a few pages, entirely new. Ano- 
tion of the increase in the size of the Dictionary is given 
by the number of illustrations contained in the three 
editions. That of 1880 contained 811 illustrations; the 
edition of 1884 had 2,188 and the edition of 1895 has 5,683. 
Naturally the changes in the text have not been nearly 
so many, although this part of the book had to be en- 
| tirely reset. 

The increase in the total number of engravings is due 
partly to the greater number of subjects illustrated, 
partly to the greater number of types of cars shown, but 
still more to the number of illustrations of each kind of 
car, showing the special features of the presen practice 
of different car builders. The intention has been to give 











to some extent designs which could be compared. The 
line drawings have been carefully detailed and dimen- 
sioned, and the development of the process of half-tone 
engraving from photographs has permitted free use of 
perspectives of cars and their parts which aid greatly in 
giving a clear idea of construction and arrangement. 
The process of revisionhhas been tedious beyond what 
anybody who has not undertaken such a labor could 
imagine, and the appearance of the work has been de- 
layed by causes beyond the control of the publishers. 
They offer it now in the hope that in accuracy, scope and 
completeness of detailand in mechanical execution it 
will meet the expectations of those in all parts of the 
civilized world, who have found the “‘Car Builders’ 
Dictionary ”’ a unique and indispensable work. 





Rand, McNally & Co.’s Business Atlas for 1895 has 
some noticeable changes in the familiar and character- 
istic features of former editions. The most important 
change isin the method of distinguishing the different 
railroads. The old color scheme by which the lines of 
each railroad were printed in one color in distinct con- 
trast with the colors used on neighboring railroads has 
been given up and the different railroads are now dis- 
tinguished by large numerals printed in red, the same 
number being used for all the lines or branches of a rail- 
road onamap. This change does not seem to be an im- 
provement. With a color individual to one company and 
assigned to all its lines, the location of any portion of a 
company’s lines could be picked out and its location 
relative to other railroads immediately comprehended. 
Nosuch easy grasp of the position of a company’s lines 
is possible by the scheme now adopted. If the idea in 
making the change has been to lessen the cost of pro- 
ducing the book, the reputation of the publishers is as- 
surance enough that a question of economy will not be 
allowed to affect the value of the volume and that the 
change will not be continued in future editions if experi- 
ence does not commend it as convenient. 

It would also seem to be desirable to retain the en- 
larged section maps in those states where the railroads 
are pretty close together on a map. Railroads in such 
states as New York, Ohio and Illinois can hardly be 
studied as thoroughly as is often desirable where only 
double-page maps can be consulted. These are features 
of former editions which it seems desirable to retain 
in future editions of the atlas. They are the only 
points on which we are disposed to criticise it. 

It is much easier to point out a few things which 
we would like to have changed than to attempt to 
speak of the many good features of the atlas. Its 
accuracy is beyond question. That is the chief test of 
the value of an atlas, of course, and the publishers 
have made an accurate atlas above all things else. 
Many expensive atlases are misleading in their 
representation of railroad lines, but this one can be used 
with every confidence that the railroads are correcily 
located. The size of the atlas is convenient, the pages 
being 1814 in. by 1814 in;, but most states are shown by 
double-page maps. Excellent maps of about 20 of the 
larger cities greatly increase the value of the work. 

All the important rivers, islands and lakes in each 
state are indexed, as well as the counties and all the 
post-offices. The reference index to the latter shows 
the branch or division of a railroad on which each 
station is located, and the key lines on the map locate 
its exact position. It is surprising how many towns 
are located without impairing the clearness of the map. 

The atlas is thoroughly up to date. The plates have 
been corrected to show the railroads built in the 
last year, and in this important respect no atlas is so 
complete and satisfactory. 





Helios. By E. D. Meier. Fourth edition. St. Louis: 

The Heine Safety Boiler Co., 1895. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Meier’s capita: little hand- 
book on the means of getting the power of the sun’s rays 
out of fuel and directing it to the uses of mankind, is 
issued under the date of Jan. 1,1895. The new matter in 
this book is an article on “‘bagasse’’ as a boiler fuel, and 
seven new tables. The chapter on chimneys and draught 
has been entirely re-written and enlarged. Probably a 
good many of our readers do not know “‘Helios.’’ It is 
an unblushing advertisement of the Heine boilers, but 
it has the merit of being a book of such utility to steam 
engineers, so judiciously compiled, so practical and 
accurate and well arranged that it is a valuable hand- 
book. Mr. Meier, the President of the Heine Safety 
Boiler Co., in his introduction to the first edition, says: 
“In the following pages we give some account of the fuels 
used in the practical arts, of the water which becomes 
the vehicle for transmitting their energy into mechani- 
cal power, and of the limitations imposed by their vary- 
ing conditions. Much of the text and many of the 
tables are taken from Mr. David Kinnear Clark’s admir- 
able book on the Steam Engine” with his consent and 
that of his publishers. Free quotations are made from 
other authorities and articles have been contributed by 
various writers. 

The first chapter is on heat, three pages of which are 
an article signed with the initials, R. H.'T., which 
initials we do not need to interpret. This gives an ele- 
mentary description of the heat units, tables of equiva- 
lents of heat and power units, and comparisons of Eng- 
lish and French units. Tables are given of boiling and 
melting points, and expansions of solids, and of specific 
heats. There is a short chapter of 314 pages on combus- 
tion, giving particularly the conditions for complete 
combustion of fuel in furnaces, with tables of total heat 
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evolved by various fuels and equivalent evaporative 
power, of temperature of combustion and volumes of 
product, etc. The division of the book which treats of 
fuels fills 30 pages, and deals with coal, wood, bagasse, 
tan, straw, oil and gases. This division contains valu- 
able and useful tables, as, for instance, the oeneienneatin, 
and fuel value of a great variety of American coals, and 
of some British and foreign coals. Thechapter on fuel gas 
alsocontains much useful data. The chapter on water 
occupies 16 pages and treats of water in its capacity as a 
vehicle for transmitting the energy of the sun’s rays 
into useful work ; which sounds general, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, the chapter is quite specific. Steam fills 
38 pages. Thetables here give the properties of saturated 
steam, outflow from a given initial pressure into various 
lower pressures, outflow into the atmosphere, cylinder 
condensation and entrainment with various engines under 
various conditions, total stored energy of various steam 
boilers, results of tests of anumber of Heine boilers, giving 
capacity, evaporation, fuel consumption, horse-power de- 
veloped, etc. In this chapter are various other tables 
which we have not mentioned, and the text is a short dis- 
quisition on steam. The chapteron chimneys and draft 
fills 11 pages, givingin acompact form most that is known 
on this matter. Finally, there is a chapter on boilers, 
with a description of the Heine boiler and its perform- 
ances, Valuable and useful tables are appended and the 
volume has an alphabetical index of eight pages. 





The Financial Review, the annual ‘‘Red Book"’ issued 
by the publishers of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, has some articles of special value in the edi- 
tion recently issued. The name of the publishers is 
sufficient guarantee that the numerous statistical com- 
pilations have been very carefully prepared, and may be 
accepted as accurate. Eleven pages are given up to a 
retrospect, by months, of the business conditions of 1894, 
which isan admirable review of the financial and in- 
dustrial conditions of the year. Railroad earnings in 
1894, the iron trade, anthracite coal production, the 
cereal crops, and the business failures of the year are well 
discussed in editorial articles. The volume contains 
other articles, reviewing the commercial and financial 
happenings in Great Britain in 1894; trade and commerce 
of the United States, exports, imports, and trade balances 
for 30 years; comparative prices of merchandise for a 
series of years; gold and silver production of the United 
States; product of gold in the Australasian Colonies; 
gold and silver production of the world since 1870; 
Foreign Exchange in New York, prices in 1893 and 1894; 
United States Debt, 1793-1894, and monthly range of 
prices since 1860; New York Stock Market, highest and 
lowest prices of stocks and bonds monthly, 1890-1894; 
railroad stocks and bonds in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore—monthly prices in 1894, and listings of rail- 
road securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The last number of the Jnvestor’s Supplement a mine 
of facts as to the financial condition and history of the 
riilroads of the country is bound with the volume. The 
price of the Financial Review is $2, subscribers to the 
Chronicle securing it for $1.50. 





Contract Trial of the Minneapolis.—At the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Naval Enginecrs and 
Marine Architects held in New York a few months ago, 
Mr. Albert B. Willitts, Passed Assistant Engineer United 
States Navy, presented a careful paper on The Contract 
Trial of the United States Triple-Screw Protected Cruiser 
Minneapolis. The George F. Blake Manufacturing 
Company, 95 and 97 Liberty street, New York, and other 
cities, has reprinted this paper in a pamphlet of 30 pages 
with anumber of illustrations as an advertisement of 
the Blake steam pumps. The Minneapolis, the New 
York and the Columbia are supplied with an outfit of 
Blake pumps, including the Blake vertical twin air 
pumps for the condensers of the main engines. In the 
report of the trial made by Mr. Willitts considerable 
space is given to the variovs Blake pumps on the vessel 
Copies of the reports of the trials of the New York and 
Columbia, as well as reports of the Minneapolis, may be 
had from the Blake Company. 





The Journal of the Iron & Steel Institute.—Vol. XLVI., 
No. 2, 1894. Edited by Bennett H. Brough, Secretary. 
New York: E. & F. N. Spon, 1895. 

This volume of the Journal of the Iron & Steel Insti- 

tute of Great Britain contains the record of the Brussels 

meeting held last August. Two hundred and twenty- 
four pages are given to the papers and discussions, and 

24 pages to accounts of the various visits and excursions 

made. An important part of the volume is thesummary 

of industrial information under the title of Notes on the 

Progress of the Home and Foreign Iron and Steel In- 

dustries, which fills 267 pages. This summary is made 

from year to year, and is an excellent current history. 

The volume closes with a thorough alphabetical index 

filling 23 pages. 

Accompanying this volume is a brief index of the 
papers contained in the Journal from 1869 to 1894, in- 
clusive, which is a pamphlet of 30 pages and will be of 
great interest to students who have access to the 
Journal. 





lists of those who have purchased these testing machines; 
these names, it is said, being only of those who have pur- 
chased since the first edition of the catalogue was 
published. Strain diagrams are shown giving fac- 
similes of records by the autographic machines. There 
are half-tone illustrations of some of the latest machines 
and wood engravings of older ones. These include a 
300,000 lb. screw power machine, a 200,000 Ib. auto- 
matic and autographic machine, etc. There are a num- 
ber of pages of careful description and directions for 
the use of the machines and for preparing cement bri- 
quettes for testing. ‘ Frictionless ball-bearing ’’ screw- 
jacks are shown, as well as the Riehlé-Anderson safety 
track-jack for railroad use. Trucks, push-cars and 
various other specialties are included in the catalogue, 
which has a table of contents. 





Automatic Hoisting and Conveying Appliances.—The 
Brown Hoisting & Conveying Co., Cleveland, O., and 
Havemeyer Building, New York, issues a new catalogue 
of 46 pages showing its apparatus in great variety. 
There are many excellent illustrations showing the ap- 
paratus as used in harbors for handling coal and ore, 
the hoisting and conveying cranes used on the Chicago 
Main Drainage Canal, the movable tramway system for 
handling material in sewers and similar work, traveling 
cranes for use in great yards, cantilever cranes for hand- 
ling heavy weights in furnace yards and iron mills, cable 
tramways, etc. The pamphlet gives short descriptions 
of these ingenious and efficient installations with ex- 
tracts from reports of efhiciency. 





Jib and Traveling Cranes.—The Pheenix Iron Works 
Co., Cleveland, O., issues a catalogue of 36 pages, with 
photographs of jib cranes and traveling cranes. This 
book was got up to show the styles cf cranes in common 
use, and includes those operated by electric, steam, hy- 
draulic, belt, and hand power, not only in foundries, 
shops, etc., but also railroad and locomotive cranes. Be- 
side the cranes are cuts of railroad turn-tables, hydraulic 
presses, foundry ladles and winches made by this com- 
pany. The catalogue is 6% x 91¢ in. and is neatly got up. 


Light Inspection Cars.—The Railway Cycle Manufac- 
turing Co., of Hagerstown, Ind., issues asmall pamphlet 
containing engravings and short descriptions of some of 
the light inspection cars made by it. In our issue of 
March 8, page 151, two of these cars were shown. 





D. Van Nostrand Co., 32 Murray and 27 Warren 
streets, New York, have just issued 4 revised edition of 
their catalogue of books in steam and mechanical engi- 





Big-Four Coach Yard at Indianapolis. 





The passenger car yard of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad in Indianapolis has many 
desirable features for the economical and rapid handling 
of cars. It is situated about half a mile east of the 
Indianapolis Union Station, between Dillon and Leota 
streets, just south of the main tracks. The capacity of 
the yard is 50 cars, and the arrangements for washing, 
cleaning and heating, and for testing the air-brakes are 
very complete. 

There are nine tracks lying diagonally as related to 
the main line. They lead into a ladder track, which is 
parallel to the main line, and they are of varying lengths. 


122 pages, 9'44in. X12 in. Hight pages are given to 
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There is a pneumatic wheel pit and it is situated at the 
eastern extremity of the yard near the entrance. The 
construction of this pit is similar to that of the pit in use 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, which is illus- 
trated on page 13 of the report of the M. C. B. committee 
on compressed air appliances and hydraulic machinery. 

To obtain hot water it is only necessary to make con- 
nection with a short hose to a steam pipe and let the 
steam into’a bucket of cold water. With the numerous 
taps provided there is no necessity of carrying the water 
any great distance. 

Fig. 1 shows in plan and cross section the method of 
arranging the pipes. All pipesare of wrought iron and 
are galvanized. A space not less than 4in. is left be- 
tween the two steam pipes to allow for expansion at angles. 
Thesteam and air pipesin boxing are packed with mineral 
wool. A cross-section of the boxing is shown in Fig. 2. 
At the places where connections are to be made to the 
cars are vertical boxes 21 in. square, in each of which 
there is a 1 in. cock for air and a 1 in. globe valve for the 
steam. The water pipes are beneath these, 3 ft. below 
the surface of the ground, connection being made with 
1 in. street washers. 

The tracks are spaced 18 ft. on centers, to allow plenty 
of room for cleaning the cars. 





TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business, 
Mr. R. H. Hood, an engineer and contractor with 
office at Twelfth and F. streets, N. W., Washington, D. 
C.,isin the market for about $1,500 worth of ropes, 
locks, tackle and riggers’ outfits, generally. 

J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, have secured orders 
from the West Australian Government Railroads for 
wood working machinery, covering a surface planer, 
vertical car tenoning machine, large rotary car mortis- 
ing, recessing and boring machine and a band saw 
setting and filing machine, besides various tools, extra 
parts, shafting, belting, etc. 

What is said to be the largest gas holder in the world 
will shortly be build by the Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Chicago. Its capacity will be 3,000,000 cu. ft. 
The tank will be 165 ft. in diameter and 35 ft. in height. 

The new building of the Bonta Plate Glass Co., at 
Scranton, Pa., will be built by the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co. The building will be 1,144 ft. in length, and will 
have a width of 140 ft. 

A large machine shop, 250 x 150 ft. is being built by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. at Homestead, Pa. The company has 
decided to equip the entire plant with electric cranes. 

The Northern Pacific has secured an option on the 
buildings of the Malleable Iron Works at South Su- 
perior, Wis., and will convert them into a car shop. 

The Shultz Belting Co., of St. Louis, Mo., reports busi- 
ness as excellent, and among recent orders were 5,000 ft. 
belting to be sent to London, Eng., 5,000 ft. to Sweden, 
two large link belts to Mexico, in addition to large or- 
ders for belting from electric railroads. 

The Merrill-Stevens Mfg. Co., of Niles, O., has a num- 
ber of orders on hand for both the Cook and the Merrill 
cattle guards, and say that their business has opened up 
much better than they anticipated. 

The Beckford Drill Co., of Cincinnati, O., is busy, and 
has orders for its upright drills from all sections of the 
country. 

The National Railway Footguard Co., of London, O., 
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Fig. 1. 


Details of Pipes for Steam, Water and Compressed Air ; 


The five which are stub tracks have Ellison’s cushioned 
bumpers. The piping extends throughout the yard and 
there are openings for drawing water 100 ft. apart, longi- 
tudinally along the tracks, and adjacent to each plat- 
form, making 46 openings in all. There are openings for 
getting air and steam at two places on each track, about 
360 ft. apart. These, as shown in the detail drawing, Fig. 
1, are in each case in the middle of a track ; eight tracks 
are thus supplied. The platforms, as will be seen by the 
drawing, are only slightly higher than the rail level. 
Steam and air are supplied from a special boiler south 


1" Wr’ Iron Air Pipe. 


/" Street Washer. 


TRADE CATALOGUES 


Testing Machines 


and Appliances.—The Riehlé 
Brothers Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., issues 


anew illustrated catalogue, showing improved automatic 


and autographic testing machines and appliances as | of the seats. 
It is a volume of | There are board-walks, 6 ft. wide, between all tracks, 





designed and made by that house. 


of the tracks; the return system is used. Westinghouse 
air pumps, placed in the boiler-reom, furnish the air, 
the pipes of which parallel the steam pipes, and in addi- 
tion extend to the drop pit at the eastern extremity of 
the yard. Compressed air is used in dusting the cushions 
Water is supplied from the city mains. 





a" Air Pipe. 





















Fig. 2. 
C.,C., C. & St. L. Passenger-Car Yard, Indianapolis. 


has removed its office to Rooms 58 and 59 Clinton Build- 
ing, Columbus, O. 

The Long Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, was in- 
corporated at Columbus, O., last week to manufacture 
car dumping and other machinery and devices. The 
incorporators are E. A. Upstill, J. C. Walsh, J. Stover- 
ing, Timothy Long and Thomas Fleming. 

The bridge works of Cofrode & Saylor at Pottstown, 
Pa., started up this week with contracts enough on 
hand to keep running for a long time. 

A company called the Dustless Railroad Coach Com- 
pany has been ovganized at East St. Louis to manufact- 
ure mechanical devices. The incorporators are: M. D 
Mugan, Thomas Furlong, John L. Naulty, Thomas Dix, 
Christopher Branch and J. M. Hennesey. 

The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co., of Cincinnati, manu- 
facturers of pumps and pump machincry have recently 
removed their business to the southeast corner of Pearl 
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and Plum streets. They report a very active demand 
for their manufactures. 


|also a plant for the’ Manhattan Beach Division of the 
| Long Island R. R. The Company has completed the 


he foundry of the machine shops of the Seaboard Air | interlocking plant at the crossing of the Lake Shore & 


Line, at Raleigh, N. C.. has been closed down, and cast- 
ings will hereafter be bought. 

Mr. John N. Poage, of Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
water colums, etc., has recently shipped several import- 
ant orders to railroads in the South, and has a number 
of other orders on hand. 

The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., i6 Warren 
street, New York City, has reorganized and elected the 
following as officers: President and General Manager, C. 
H. Dale: Treasurer, C. C. Miller, and Secretary, Brown 
Caldwell. E. L. Perry is Superintendent, and H. W. 
d’Evers General Sales Agent. It isthe intention of the 
company to double its present facilities for the manufact- 
ure of air-brake and steam heating hose, packing and 
other rubber goods in which this company deals exten- 
sively, in order to meet the increasing demands of the 
railroad business. 

Iron and Steel. 
The 12,000 tons of steel raiis for a California railroad 
are said to have been contracted for by the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., at $22.75 per ton, delivered on the dock at Jersey 
City. It issaid that foreign competition was barred be- 
cause the order could not be filled in time. 

The Augusta Southern Railroad has ordered 7,000 tons 
of 56-lb. rails from the Carnegie Steel Co. These rails 
will be used in changing the gage of the road to standard 
gage. 

The Illinois Steel Co., of Chicago, intends to rebuild and 
modernize two of its largest blast furnaces at South 
Chicago. 

The furnace of the Elk Rapids’ Iron Company, at Elk 
Rapids, Mich., will shut down indefinately about May 
1. This furnace was first put in blast in 1873, and since 
then has run almost continuously. 

In one week in March the south works of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Company, at Scranton, Pa., turned 
out 5,201 tons of finished rails. During the same week, 
the converting mill made 6,042 tons of ingots in eleven 
turns. These figures make a record for rapid rail 
rolling. 

S. L. Severance, of Cleveland, representing the credit- 
ors, uas purchased the plant of the Akron Iron.Co. at 
sheriff’s sale. The purchasers paid $200,000 for the prop- 
erty. The plant will be started with a full force soon. 


New Stations and Shops. 
The Hoboken Ferry Co. has contracted with the Union 
Bridge Co. for the new ferry house at the foot of Barclay 
street, New York City, and is temporarily using the new 
pier of the American Line. The weight of steel to be 
used will be 450 tons. 

The plans for the new freight depot which the Big 
Four road will soon build at Louisville provide for a 
building 500 ft. in length and 100 ft in width. 

The Atlantic & Danville Railroad has finally decided 
to establish its shops at Lawrenceville, Va., and the 
foundations for the buildings are now being put in. 

The Collins Co., at Collinsville, Conn., is putting up a 
new retort house which will be of iron, designed and 
built by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
Conn. 

The Michigan Centralis, it is said, to move the head- 
quarters of the Western division, now located at Michi- 
gan City, to Niles, Mich., within a few months. 

Henry Smith & Sons, of Baltimore, have received the 
contract for the removal of the shops and roundhouses 
at Keyser, W. Va., about May 1, when the shops at that 
town will be torn down and the material loaded and taken 
to Cumberland, Md., to be used in the building of the 
new shops. Contractors are now being asked to bid on 
the buildings to be erected at Cumberland. 

The plans for the enlargement of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road shops at Keene, N. H., are now being carried out, 
and the work will be finished in a few months. It is ex- 
pected that the capacity of the shops will be about doubled 
when the work now under way is finished. 

The new Boston & Albany shops at West Springfield, 
Mass., are nearing completion, and in another month 
will probably be ready for occupancy. Part of the ma- 
chinery has arrived, and some of it is in position. Trestles 
80 ft. in height have been erected to support the water 
tanks, and the tanks will be 16 ft. higher and 25 ft. in 
diameter. 

The plan of the Chesapeake & Ohio for building a new 
station in Richmond, Va. would appear to be now going 
forward to an early and successful conclusion. The ap- 
proaches for the building are an especially difficult 
piodlem and that part of the work will be very ex- 
pensive. The coOnpany proposes to connect two im- 
por ait divisions of its line in Richmond by a section of 
elevated railroad and the new station will be built in 
connection with this work. It will be used for both pas- 
senger and freight traffic and part of the building will 
be used for offices. The plans for the work have not 
yet been finally approved by the railroad and have still 
to be submitted to the City Council and County Com- 
missioners for their authorization before the actual work 
can be commenced. 

interlocking, 


The National Switch & Signal Co. has been awarded 
the contract for interlocking the new terminalsZof the 
Brooklyn Elevated Railroad at High Street,?Brookiyn; 





| Michigan Southern and Indiana, Illinois & Iowa Rail- 


roads at South Bend, Ind. This plant consists of 14 
working levers. 


Electric Lights in Brooklyn Bridge Cars. 
The apparatus and connections for lighting the rail- 
road cars of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge by elec- 
tricity are now completed and in use, and a number of 
the cars are already being lighted by this way. There 
are 10 16 c. p. lamps in each car, and the illumination is 
not only satisfactory but brilliant. As heretofore noted 
in the Railroad Gazette, the current to supply these 
lamps is conducted by means of an overhead wire run- 
ning along the track, which is connected with the cars 
after the usual plan employed for conveying power on 
street railroads, though in place of the trolley there is 
used a triangular brass rod which slides upon the supply 
wire. 
Smith’s Three-Cylinder Locomotive. 

In the Railroad Gazette of March 15th, 1895, page 
164, under the head of Smith’s Three Cylinder Locomo- 
tive, were given the results of comparative tests in en- 
gines No. 35, three-cylinder, No. 3, two-cylinder, and No. 
4, three-cylinder. Owing to a mistake in copying the 
report (not our mistake), the water used by engine No. 4 
was given as 29,927 pounds instead of 20,927, which was 
the correct figure. Likewise the length of the tests in 
engines No. 3 and No. 4 should be 1.1166 hours instead of 
1.1666 hours. The remainder of the results, however, 
were deduced from the correct figures. 

New Approach to Union Station, Baltimore. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is about to con- 
struct a new approach to the Union Station in Baltimore. 
Plans have been completed and the work of building the 
stairway and walks will be begun within a few days. 
Owing to the peculiar position of the station and the 
contour of the Jones Falls ravine all the avenues west 
of Charles street are cut off from direct access to the 
station. Toreach it necessitates going several squares 
north or south. Two of the most extensive street-car 
systems of the city have lines passing along Maryland 
avenue, one square west of Union station, and, by means 
of the new approach, people coming in from either of 
these car lines will have but a short walk to the train. 

The plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company con- 
template the construction of a broad covered stairway 
leading from the Maryland avenue bridge to the terrace 
below on the north bank of the falls. From this point 
to the station a walk will be laid on a level with the rail- 
road tracks and beneath the bridge at Charles street 
into the station near the west end of the car shed. 

The Boston Subway. 

The contract for the construction of the first section of 
the rapid transit subway has been awarded by the Com- 
mission to Jones & Meehan, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
The corrected bid is $136,602. : 

Cost of Torpedo Boat Destroyers in-England and 

Fiance. 
The contract prices of a large number of the torpedo 
boat destroyers now being constructed for the British 
navy are given in a blue-book recently issued in England. 
The general dimensions of the vessels are about 200 ft. in 
length and from 230 to 240 tons displacement. Their en- 
gines are about 4,000 to 4,500I. H. P. and aspeed of 27 
knots has been attained by them. Of this type three 
built by Messrs. Yarrow, of London, cost $187,000 each. 
Messrs. Thornycroft, of London, have built three at 
$182,150 each. The average price is about $185,000, though 
in some cases considerably higher than this. By way of 
comparison, it is interesting to note that the French Gov- 
ernment recently paid $152,600 for a 27-knot torpedo boat 
only 140 ft. long and of only 123 ‘tons displacement. 
Similar boats in the English fleet cost only $72,400 each. 
Of larger vessels the price of the 14,000 ton cruiser ‘‘Terri- 
ble’? was $2,711,735, and that of her sister ship, the 
‘ Powerful,”’ was $2,676,260. 
Marlin’s Distance Lock. 

In.the Railroad Gazette of March 22 we published a 
brief item concerning an apparatus devised by Mr. J. T. 
Marlin, of Kansas City, for locking the safe in an express 
car in such a way that it can be opened only after the car 
has traveled a certain distance. Since then we have re- 
ceived from the patentee a memorandum of his first trial 
trip which sbows interesting details and indicates that 
the scheme is simple and effective. The trip was from 
Kansas City to Denver and return, over the UnionPacific, 
starting Feb. 26. The car was No. 1,440 and the messen- 
ger was Mr. D. D. Law. The lock was set for a dozen or 
more stations and in every case but one worked correctly. 
At one station the lock was set inaccurately and the safe 
could not be opened; but after the train had started and 
moved 10 ft. it opened allright. Different men on the 
train manipulated thelock, which shows that the method 
of operation was easily mastered. It was necessary to 
s2t the lock to open a short distance before reaching the 
station, as the distances were not. known nearer than a 
tenth of a mile; but if the distance had been known in 
roils the lock could have been set much closer. The 
mechanism of the lock is similar to that of a time lock. 
It is operated by means of bevel and worm gears con- 
nected by a rod running up through the floor. The ap- 
paratus was attached to the car axle, at the center, in 


rather crude shape, but it worked well and without cut- | 


ting the bearings or failing in any manner. 
The shaft running up through the bottom of the safe 
is fitted with a shoulder half-way through the safe 


bottom, so that it cannot be pulled out or driven in. 
This prevents the use of the hole to introduce explosives. 
If the car is moved backward the mechanism backs also, 
so that switching operations do not interfere with the 
convenient working of the lock. Tampering with the 
distance mechanism is out of the question, for a robber 
would have to break the connection with the axle and 
turn the rod by hand a long time before he could release 
the lock bolt, and he would have no way of knowing 
when he had turned it long enough. 
A New Smoke Consumiug Device. 

A new smoke. consuming device has been put on the 
market by the Economic Smoke Preventing Furnace 
Company, T. W. Harvey, President, of Chicago. It is 
applicable to any boiler and has been tested sufficiently 
to prove its ability to abate the smoke nuisance and 
show a saving in the fuel used. It consists of a series of 
air injectors arranged in an air flue over the tops of the 
fire doors. A sixteenth of an inch jet of steam is used to 
force air over the fire downward at an angle of about 30 
degs. so that it will strike the fire in front of the bridge 
wall. In ordinary cylindrical boilers there is a combus- 
tion chamber beyond the bridge wall and back of this a 
wall of veticulated brick work. In water-tube boilers, 
however, this is not employed. 

Compressed Air in the Mexican Central Shops. 
The use of compressed air for various purposes is being 
rapidly extended in the shops of the Mexican Central in 
the city of Mexico. The compressor, supplying the air, 
was manufactured in the shops, and consists of three 
Westinghouse driver brake cylinders, placed vertically 
beneath a horizontal shaft, the pistons being driven by 
three eccentrics with a9-in. throw. These eccentrics and 
straps are their standard locomotive castings. This 
compressor supplies air to the boiler shop where there is 
in use a complete set of the Beard pneumatic tools for 
punching and riveting. Thereare also rotary machines 
for drilling, tapping and screwing in staybolts, one stay- 
bolt breaking machine for breaking out old staybolts and 
another machine for cutting off the ends of new stay- 
bolts. Compressed air is also used in the shops for drill- 
ing, and will be used for working cranes at the different 

1eavy machines, for jacking up engines and cars and for 
running special tools in the roundhouse and airbrake 


department. 
Bids for Forgings. 


Bids were opened at the War Department, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 1, for supplying six sets of forg- 
ings for the seven-inch siege mortar. The bid of the 
Bethlehem Iron Co. was $775 per set, the first set to be 
delivered in 90 days and the remainder at intervals of 18 
days. The Midvale Company bid $800 per set, the first 
set to by delivered in 100 days and the remainder at in- 
tervals of 20 days. 
Electrical Equipment for the Burlington & Mt. 
Holly Line. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has given out contracts 
for the cars and electrical equipment for its seven-mile 
line between Burlington and Mt. Holly, N. J., over 
which the local passenger trains, now run by steam lo- 
comotives, are to be run by means of an overhead 
trolley. The power house will have a Westinghouse 
engine and generator of 300 H. P. with a Climax boiler. 
Three combination passenger and baggage cars will be 
built by the Jackson & Sharpe Co., and they will be 
equipped with motors of different size and arrangement. 
The cars will be 43 ft. long. Two of them will have two 
75 H. P. Westinghouse motors each, and it is calculated 
that these can be run at 60 miles an hour. The-third 
car will have four motors of 50 H. P. each. All the rails on 
the line weighing less than 70 lbs. per yard will be taken 
up and 70-lb. rails substituted. It is hoped to have the 
road ready for the electric cars by June 1. 
Bar Iron Manufacturers Organize. 
The bar iron manufacturers succeeded in perfecting an 
organization, to be known as the Merchants’ Bar Iron 
Association at a meeting in Cleveland last week. It was 
stated that 80 per cent. of the leading manufacturers of 
the country were represented at the meeting. 
The Heilmann Locomotives. 
We have before this noted the fact that the Western 
Railroad of France has ordered certain Heilman electric 
locomotives. The precise facts are that the company has 
arranged with the Heilmann Syndicate for the delivery 
next June of two electric locomotives weighing 110 tons 
each, to haul 200 tons, ata speed of 40 miles an hour. 
These engines will be three times as powerful as the one 
which was tried last year. They are designed for the 
service between Paris and Dieppe, and the company 
hopes to be able next June to carry from Paris to Dieppe, 
in two hours, the members of the International Railroad 
Congress whu may be going to London for the session in 
that city. 





The Nicaragua Canal, 
| The President has appointed the three Commissioners to 
| review the plans and estimates for the Nicaraugua Canal 
‘under the act of the last Congress. These appointments 
| are Major William Ludlow, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.; 
| Commander Mordecai T. Endicott, Civil Engineer, U. S. 
| Navy. and Mr. Alfred Noble, of Chicago, M. Am. Soc. 
|C. E. Mr. Noble was the Resident Engineerin charge of 
the erection of the bridges at Cairo and Memphis. 
THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Noes. 

The Pennsylvania has finished the $800,000 job of 
| separating the grades at North Penn Junction, 7 miles 
| east of Philadelphia, where six tracks of the Philadelphia 

& Reading now run beneath the Pennsylvania tracks. 
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The reduction of salaries on the Canadian Pacific, 
which was recently announced, affects only those em- 


ployees who were receiving $1,000 a year or more, and only | 


those who have fixed salaries. The trainmen, who are 
paid by the trip, have suffered no change. 


A dam of the Grass Valley Ditch Co., near Newcastle, 
Col., gave way on March 27, flooding the valley below. 
The amount of water liberated was about 6,000,000 cubic 
feet. A three-span bridge of the Rio Grand Junction 
Railroad was washed away, as well asone smaller bridge; 
and a considerable length of track was swept off from 
the roadbed. 


The Queen & Crescent has gone into the cook-book 
business. The General Passenger Agent is offering Mrs. 
John G. Carlisle’s cook book for 75 cents, the regular 
price being $2.50. There isa chrysanthemum design on 
the cover, in five colors with gold.—Eachange. 


The President and the Superintendent of the Atlantic 
Avenue Street Railroad Co., of Brooklyn, who were tried 
last week on a charge of violating the New York state 
10-hour law, were acquitted. The law provides that no 
officer of a railroad shall “‘exact’? more than 10 hours’ 
labor from an employee within 12 consecutive hours; but 
in this case it was held that the employee had performed 
the service voluntarily. 


The imprisonment of railroad men in Massachusetts 
for the illegal use of force in grade crossing fights seems 
t. have been heard of throughout the country, and occa- 
sions of that kind now bring out various new plans for 
offense and defense. The latest is a fire hose, which is said 
to have been used effectively near Pittsburgh last week. 
The Baltimore & Ohio had a gang of 50 men laying track 
in a location which the city officials did not approve and 
the fire department was brought out. A stream of water 
was turned upon the track-layers and they were held at 
bay until an injunction was secured. 


The piece work system, which has been used more or 
less in the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio for several 
year, but which has been largely suspended during the 
last year or two, has now been re-established ; and, ac- 
cording to a Baltimore paper, all the workmen in all the 
shops of the company are now paid on that plan. 


The Chicago railroads which recently tightened their 
regulations intended to keep trainmen out of liquor 
shops evidently mean business. A press despatch re- 
ports that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has re- 
cently dismissed 11 engineers and 35 firemen for violation 
of this rule on onedivision. This division is one which 
has only recently been bought by theC.M.&St.P. A 
Buffalo paper reports that the Michigan Central has 
suspended or discharged all of its dining car conductors 
except one. 


The latest phase of railroad competition that we have 
noticed is a contest between stations, to see which will 
ship the most freight. According to a Detroit paper the 
Chicago & West Michigan is in doubt whether to estab 
lish a station at Hoppertown or at Bravo; and, to de- 
termine the question, will putup a temporary shipping 
place and telegraph office at Hoppertown, and give the 
people a chance tosee if they can outdo their neighbor. 
After the question is settled a permanent station build- 
ing will be put up. 


The Hudson River Navigation Company.. 


Articles of incorporation for a company by this name 
were filed in New Jersey on March 27. The capital stock 
is fixed at $500,000. The incorporators are: Chauncey M. 
Depew, H. Walter Webb, Willard Brown, Charles W. 
Wells, A. Barton Hepburn and George S. Bixby, all of 
New York City; Horace G. Young, of Albany; William 
G. Arkell, of Canajoharie; Ervine D. York, of Flushing, 
and Edward A. MacClean, of West Summit, N. J. Mr 
Webb says that the new company has been formed to 
absorb the People’s Line, which runs night boats between 
Albany and New York, and that two large new steam- 
boats, to carry nothing but passengers, will be built at 
once for that line. It is intended to make the line more 
attractive, not only by putting on elegant steamboats 
with complete appointments, but to shorten the running 
time. The time of departure from the termini is now 
6 p. m., and this will be changed to five or six hours later. 
The plans for the new steamboats are nearly completed. 


Robbers and Wreckers. 


A party of train robbers who attacked train No. 3 of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific on the 
morning of March 27, near Greenwood, Ky., were met by 
detectives of the railroad, who had got wind of the in- 
tended attack, and two of the robbers were fatally shot 
as soon as they climbed upon the cars. A tramp who 
was stealing a ride was also shot and wounded. 

At Reed’s station, near Marysville, Cal., on the morn- 
ing of March 30, the Oregon express of the Southern 
Pacific was stopped and boarded by robbers. They failed 
to find any plunder in the express car, and then pro- 
ceeded to rob the passengers. Mr. James J. Bogard, 
Sheriff of Tehama county, who was a passenger in a 
sleeping car on the train, was aroused, and went into 
the car where the robbers were; as soon as he got within 
range he fired at one of them and killed him, but was in 
turn fatally shot himself. The other robbers escaped. 

Passenger train No. 54 of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern was stopped by robbers at Williamsville 
Mo., on the night of March 27, but by the time they had 
finished parleying withthe express messenger some of 
the passengers had armed themselves and the robbers 
became frightened and ran away. 

At Valparaiso, Ind., March 21, Peter Heick was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment for attempting to 
wreck a passenger train 0 the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis railroad. 


Lake Notes. 

The Standard Oil Company, for which two steel bulk 
oil carrying barges are —— by the American Steel 
Barge Company, is asking for bids for two more as well 
as a steam vessel to carry oil and tow the barges. The 

. two building will be launched this month. 


Duluth brokers have chartered some 3,500,000 bushels 


- wheat for delivery at Buffalo in the early part of | 
ay. ’ | 

The new Erie Canal steel boat line has let contracts to | 
the Globe Iron Works Company, Cleveland, for six 
boats, one steamer and five barges. Each will be 98 ft. 
long over all, 17.75 ft. beam and 10 ft. deep. They will 
run to New York from Lake ports. 

Green Bay parties have contracted with the F. W. 
Wheeler Shipbuilding Co. to build them a large steel 
lumber carrier. The boat will be very large, capacity 
1,500,000 ft. and with all the latest appliances. 

A number of the coal shipping docks on Lake Erie 
will be fitted at once with the McMyler car loading ma- 
chines. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan Railroad has let contracts 
to James Davidson, Bay City, to build two 24-car freight 
tranfer steamers. The boats will be 516 ft. long and 44 
ft. beam. The line is to be operated between Peshtig, 
near Menominee, to South Chicago. 

Longshoremen at Duluth have agreed on wages for 
the season with the vessel owners, and this practically 
settles that there will be no strikes at any of the Lake 
Superior shipping centers, either by lumber or other 
dock handlers. Wines of lumber shovers, which are 
the basis of agreement, are 35 cents an hour, with an 
advance if freights go up. Freights are now weak at 
$1.75, and some lumber has been placed from Ashland at 
$1.45 to Buffalo. 


South American Notes. 

The Brazilian government is proposing to sell the state 
railroads of the north, believing that under private 
management they can be operated more economically, 
and will render better service to the public. 

The surveys on the Sao Paulo branch of the Central 
Railroad (Brazil) have reached Taubateé. y 

The branch railroad to Bello Horizonte, the new — 
tal of the state of Minas Geraes, Brazil, was formally 
opened to traffic on February 1st. The junction station 
has been named General Carneiro. 

Dr. Eduardo Claudio da Silva has been appointed chief 
of the locomotive department of the Central Railroad, 
Brazil. 

The Chilian senate has passed a bill granting a 444 per 
cent. guarantee on the sum needed to complete Clark’s 
Transandine Railway. The proposal to grant 5 per cent 
was lost by one vote. The senate bill is before the lower 
chamber. The senate has also passed a blllappropriat- 
ing $1,000,009 for the continuation of government rail- 
roads now in course of construction. . 

The Chilian government has . =; two commis- 
sions, one for investigating the Nitrate Railways, hav- 
ing reference to the reversion of such railroads to the 
state, Sefior Luis Aldunate being chairman, and another 
to report on the Railroad Law now in force, with a view 
to its reform, the Director General of Railroads being 
ex-officio chairman. 





Tron Ore Matters. 

The first Lake Superior iron ore charters of the season 
closed, are for 300,000 tons of ore from_tbe Oliver mine 
on the Mesaba range, from Duluth to Fairport, for ship- 
ment to the furnaces of the Carnegie and Oliver com- 
panies. The contract runs through May, June, July and 
August, and is at 75 cents a ton, or 5 cents less than the 
figures paid from Duluth at the beginning of 1894. This 

ractically settles the rate from the ports of Duluth. 
Two Harbors and Ashland at 75 cents, from Marquette 
at 65 cents, and from Escanaba at 50 cents for the reason. 
Indeed a little ore has been placed from Escanaba at 55 
cents. It is expected that large sales of ore will be an- 
nounced in a few days at about 15 cents better than a 
year ago for Bessemer grades and at the average prices 
of 1894 for non-Bessemer. 

It is estimated that mining companies in the Lake 
Superior region have in stock of ore won during the 
winter about 3,500,000 tons. This is about half what they 
can get out for shipment during the year. Besides these 
underground mines there can be mined at the stripping 
crater mines of the Mesaba after the opening of naviga- 
tion between 3,300,000 to 3,600,000 tons. So there is likely 
to be no shortage of ore, and a condition of oversupply is 
likely to be continued. At the mines of the Vermilion 
range the Minnesota Iron Co. has 600,000 tons stocked. It 
is expected that the Duluth, Missabe & Northern road 
will add largely its rolling stock during the early sea- 
son. 


Coastwise Trade. 

Interviews with officers of the companies engaged in 
coastwise shipping are printed in the Journal of Com- 
merce. The toss that can be said is that business is im- 
a italy here for March was as good as, in some 
cases slightly better than last year. The lines to New 
Fngland points report the greatest gain in westbound 
business ; the lines down the coast gain most in south- 
bound business. 


University of Wisconsin Lectures. 


The following is a list of the excellent lectures de- 
livered during March before the engineering students 
of the University of Wisconsin; March 8 and 9, by 
Frederick H. Lewis, Consulting Engineer, member 
| of Booth, Garrett & Blair, of Philadelphia. on “‘Speci- 
| fications and Tests of Structural Steel and Specifications 
and Tests of Cement.” March 15, by Lyman_E. Cooley, 
Trustee Sanitary District, Chicago, ‘‘A Deep Water 
Way from the Atlantic to the Gulf via Great Lakes.” 
March 22, by L. F. Losee; Superintendent C. & P 
Division Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh, ‘‘ Emer- 
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sengers, which probably were notin any way connected 
with the operations of the two latest and greatest steam 
ers. But the retirement of some companies engaged in 
the transatlantic service, and the very small dividends 
paid by some of the surviving companies, might well 
raise a question as to the profit of carrying passengers 
across the ocean in six days. Companies that would not 
undertake to do this have been driven out of the busi- 


| ness, but the companies that do undertake to do it incur 


very heavy expenses. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Des Moines Union Railroad is about to order two 
or three locomotives. 


The Tehauntepec Railroad will soon place an order for 
two or three locomotives. 


The Calumet & Blue Island Railroad, a freight rail- 
road at Chicago, is in the market for several heavy loco- 
motives. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have just shipped 
three freight locomotives for the Agua Santa Railroad, 
and two switching locomotives for the Antofagasta Rail- 
road, and have contracts for three freight. two passenger 
and one switching locomotive for the Antofagasta road. 


| Both railroads are in Chili, S. A. 


The Southern Railway Company has placed an order 
with the Richmond Locomotive Works for 14 locomotives. 
Eight of these are to be consolidation locomotives, with 
cylinders 20 in. x 26 in., for hauling fast freight, and six 
are to be 10-wheelers, with cylincers 20 in. x 2 in., for 

assenger service. The type of the passenger locomotives 
is that used in hauling the Florida special. The works 
had already received orders from the Southern Company 
since its reorganization for seven locomotives. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Tehauntepec Railroad, in Mexico, has recently 
ordered 12 passenger cars in this country. 


The Choctaw, Oklahoma, & Gulf Railroad has prepared 
specifications for coal cars, and will probably order sev- 
eral hundred shortly. 


The American Car Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is very busy, 
having a number of orders for cars from Eastern and 
local railroads, and the works are being run to their full 
capacity. 


Messrs. Flint, Eddy & Co., of New York City, have or- 
dered 50 box cars from the Bloomsburg Car Works for 
shipment to South America. They have recently shipped 
200 coal cars and 25 platform cars. 


The reported order of the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co. for 150 freight cars has been confirmed. As stated 
last week, the order is for box cars and has gone to the 
Jackson & Woodin Mfg. Co., of Berwick, Pa. 


The number of refrigerator cars in service in this 
country has increased very largely in recent years, and 
some evidence of the large proportion of these cars now 
built is brought out in the statement that 2,400 re- 
frigerator cars were built by the Wells & French Co., 
of Chicago, during the past 15 months, probably the 
largest number ever built in the same period. 


The Evansville & Terre Haute Railroad has just re- 
ceived the last of the cars ordered last January from the 
Ohio Falls Car Company. This order included 75 box 
cars of 50,000 lbs. capacity, with Westinghouse air-brakes, 
Tower coupler and the American continuous draft rig- 
ging. Thisis the only new equipment likely to be pur- 
chased by the company for a considerable time. 


The Pennsylvania a has this week awarded 
the contract for 1,000 hopper bottom coal cars. The Bar- 
ney & Smith Car Co., of Dayton, will build 500, the 
Union Car Co., of Buffalo, 100, and the other 400 will be 
built at the company’s shops at Altoona. The first 
named firm is to build 500 more of the same pattern at 
the same price should the company want them. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Edge Moor Bridge Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del , has bid $22,200 on the contract for the 
steel highway bridge over the railroad tracks at Broad 
street, this city. The Bridge Committee of the City 
Council has recommended that the contract be let to this 
company. 


Broad Ripple, Ind.—The county commissioners of 
Marion Co., Indiana, propose to construct a new steel 
bridge at this point, to replace the present gravel road 
bridge. 


Casselman, Ont.—The iron bridge over the Nation 
River at this place, is to be rebuilt at once. 


Central ot Georgia.—The Edge Moor Bridge Works 
are building the Flint River Bridge, consisting of two 
Pratt trusses, 110 ft. long each. 


Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf.—Bridge contracts 
aggregating 1,000 tons have recently been placed with 
the Phoenix Bridge Co. by this railroad company as fol- 
lows: Crossing of South Canadian River, two through 
ee spans, 309 ft. long each; crossing of Ccal 





gencies Arising in the Operation of Railroads.” 


R. P.I. Non Resident Lectures. 

Theodore N. Ely, C. E., Chief of Motive Power of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and of the class of 1866 of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute delivered a lecture 
entitled ‘‘Some Things Important for a Successful Pro- 
fessional Career,’”’ before the students of that institution 
at Troy on March 29. 


Astonishing the Natives at New London. 


One of the big locomotives ~_ received by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad was put to test 
on March 26, when it started from Harlem River for 
Boston with 1,000 tons of rails. The train was made up 
of 51 cars each having 40,000 lbs. The locomotive had a 
hard stuggle over the trestle from Shaw’s Cove at New 
London across the Thames River bridge where the grade 
is steep and the curves sharp, but the engine pulled the 
train, without a stop. The railroad iron is for the Nan- 
tasket Beach railroad.—Press Despatch. 


rransatlantic Steamship Profits, 

The Chairman of the Cunard Co., in his remarks at the 
company’s annual meeting, said that the policy of builc- 
ing the Lucania and Campania had been oa larly suc- 
cessful and cited as evidence the increase of £84,000 in the 
revenue from first-class passengers. There were heavy 
losses in the revenue from steerage and second cabin pas- 








| 100 ft. long; also two plate girder bridges, 30 ft. 
| each, and one 40 ft. long. All single track. The con- 
| tract calls for delivery early in May. 


reek, five half tty lattice girder spans, 100 ft. long 
each; crossing of Salt Creek, one deck lattice girder span, 
ong 


Cincinnati, O.—A 550-ft. viaduct on West Eighth 
street, this city, will shortly be built. Proposals for the 
the superstructure and also for excavation, abutments, 
approach walls, etc., will be received until April 16. 


Cleveland, O.—The County Commissioners are con- 
sidering a proposal to build a bridge over Nine-Mile 
Creek at St. Clair street. 


Desoronto, Ont.—The Hastings County Council has 
awarded the contract of O’Brien’s Bridge to the Wad- 
dell Bridge & Engine Co., of Trenton, Ont., at the price 
of $6,120. 


Dundas, Ont.—The by-law to authorize the raising 
— for the building of an iron bridge has been car- 
Tied, 


East Liverpool, O.—The contract for a bridge across 
the Ohio River at this place has just been let to the 
Wrought Iron Bridge Co., of Canton, O., at a cost of 
$275,000, 


Easton, Pa.—The piers for the new steel bridge 
across the Delaware River, from Easton to Phillipsburg, 
have been contracted for by J. W. Hoffman & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Edmonton, N. W. ¥.—The Dominion Government 
will build a steel bridge over the river at this place, and 
work will be commenced at once, 


Erie, Pa.—Plans are being prepared, and bids will 
soon be asked, wanted for the openingof Ash street, 


Erie, across the Lake Shore and Pennsylvania tracks. | 


The crossing will be made by depressing the street, the 


tracks to be carried on deck plate girders of 40 feet span. | 
Of the preliminary estimate of $25,000, the city has agreed | 


to pay $9,000. 

Gladstone, Mien.—Press pepores state that the con- 
tract for an iron bridge over the Escanaba River, near 
this city, has been let to the Gillette-Herzog Co., of 
Minneapolis, for $5,700. 

Glendive, Mont.—Proposals will be received until 
May 15 by James McCormick, County Clerk, for building 


a pivot swing bridge over the Yellowstone River at a | 


cost of $39,000. 


Greenfield, Mass.—It is said that plans are being pre- 
pared for a bridge over the Connecticut River. The 
structure will bea steel truss bridge 650 ft. long, and 
will be used by a proposed electric road. 


Hartford, Conn.—The new Capitol Avenue bridge at 
Hartford, will be built by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
of East Berlin, Conn., and will consist of two span plate 
girder, each 82 ft. with a roadway 25 ft. in width, and 
two sidewalks. 

Indianapolis, Decatur & Western.—Contracts for 


bridges have been let to the Union Bridge Co., as fol- | 
lows: No. 5, Eagle Creek, two through, rivited lattice | 


spans, each 100 ft.; No. 12, Big White Lock Creek, one 
deck, pin-connected span, 130 ft.; No. 23, Ell River, one 


deck, pin-connected span, 130 ft.; No. 38, Racoon Creek, | 


two through, pin-connected spans, 125 ft.; No. 55, Rac- 
coon Creek, one deck, pin-connected span, 130 ft.; No. 71, 
Leatherwood Creek, one deck plate girder span, 70 ft.; 
No. 78, Leatherwood Creek, one through pin-connected 
span, 130 ft.; No. 88, Wabash River, one through pin- 


connected span, 166 ft.; three through pin-connected | 
spans, each 164 ft., two deck plate girder spans, each 70 | 
ft. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Bids will be received April 9 for 
a 78-ft. bridge over Pleasant Run at Raymond street; 


also for a 66-ft. bridge over the canal at Pratt street by 


Charles C. Brown, City Engineer. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—A bill has been passed provid- 
ing for the construction of a toll bridge upon the Winner 
bridge piers at this city. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A viaduct from the Southwest 
Bluffs is under consideration at an estimated cost of 
$25,000. 

The Kansas City Elevated Railway Co. has recentl 
ordered a 5(-ft. plate girder bridge of the Pittsburg 
Bridge Co. It is a double-track structure. 


Kingston, Ont.—The bridge connecting the city with 
the township of Pittsburg will be rebuilt. An iron or 
steel structure will likely be constructed. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The proposed stone bridge across 
the Tennessee River, at the foot of Gay street, will have 
eight spans. Four of the nine piers will be 40 ft. square, 


and five will be 15 ft. x 40 ft. Over each pier will be! 


seven small archways. 


Lake Erie & Weste'n.—A bridge contract for three 
through, pin-connected spans, 158 ft. long each and two 
deck plate girder spans, 60 ft. long each, has been placed 
with the Edge Moor Bridge works. 
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Sharpsburg, Pa.—Plans have been drawn for the 
rebuilding of the Sharpsburg and Lawrenceville bridge. 
| The capital stock of the bridge company will be incréased 
| from $80,000 to $200,000. 
| St. Louis, Mo.—A bridge is proposed over Richland 
Creek, on West Main street, the estimated cost of which 
is $10,000. 

Ste. Anne de la Parade, Ont.—The work of construc- 
tion will be commenced on an iron bridge for vehicles 


| here to replace the one ci away by the floods last 
spring. Thecost is estimated at $30,000. 


-| Toledo, O.—The ie Committee of City Councils 


| has decided to recommend the acceptance of the Toledo 
| Bridge Co.’s plans for a deck bridge 18 ft. clearance, and 
| costing $185,000. 


| Trenton, N. J.—The Shabakong bridge, on the Law- 
renceville road, which was recently wrecked by a freshet, 
| will be replaced by a new 60-ft. iron bridge 20 ft. in 
| width. 

| West Superior, Wis.—The plans and specifications 
|for the proposed viaduct on Belknap street, over the 
Great Northern tracks, West Superior, have been re- 
eran by the city engineers, on the ground that the 
yridge would be too light for the traffic. 


Wi: chester, Ohio.—A new aioe will shortly be 
built over Turkey Run, on the Winchester and Fincastle 
road, near this place. ; 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
| have been declared as follows: 


| Concord & Montreal, $1.50, on stock classes 1, 2, 3, and 
4, payable May 1. 
Delaware. Lackawana & Western, quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable April 20. 
Freehold & Jamesburg Agricultu al, 3 per cent. in 
| cash, April 1. 
| Stockholders’ Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, annual, Chicago, April 10. 
| Cincinnati, Saginaw & Machinaw, annual, Saginaw, 
Mich., April 16. 
Klmira & Lake Ontario, annual, Room 15, 20 White- 
| hall street, New York City, Len 2. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual, Cleveland, 
O., May 1. 
Wishionn Central, annual, Detroit, Mich., May 2. 
New York Central & Hudson River, annual, Albany, 
N. Y., April 17. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, Cleveland, 


O., May 1. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, annual, Toledo 

O., April 17. ; 

Union Pacific, annual, Boston, Mass., April 24. 

| Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 

| technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., on 
April 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

The Association of Railroad Air-Brake Men will hold 

| its next annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., from April 9 





Lind-ay, Ont.—The Town Council have decided the | toll. The headquarters will be at the Lindell Hotel. 


building of an iron bridge over Connell’s Creek, on the 
township line, between Eldon and Thorah. 


|. The General Baggage Agents’ Association will meet 
/in Houston, Tex., April 10. 
| The American Railway Association will meet at the 


London, Ont.—The City Council will replace the | pjanters’ Hotel. St. Louis, Mo., on April 17. 


wooden bridges on the London & Port Stanley railroad 
with iron structures. 


Montevallo, Ala.—A new steel bridge will be built 
over Shoal Creek, to replace the existing wooden struc 
ture. 


Monticello, I1l.—It has been decided by the highway 
commissioners to build a bridge across the Sangamon 
River in Monticello township. 


New Westmins'er, B. C.—A railroad and traffic bridge 
is to be constructed across the Fraser River by the City 
Council, the estimated cost including the substructure 
is $200,000, 


New York & New England.—Only a few small 
bridges will be built by this company thi 


No. 64, girder span with draw machinery for Connecticut 
River crossing; No. 77, Laurel street, Waterbury. Conn., | 


: : S season, con- | 
tracts for most of which are placed as follows: Bridge, | 


The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold _ its 
j}annual convention at Thousand Islands, Alexandria 
| Bay, N. Y., commencing June 11. 
| he Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its con 
' vention at the same place, commencing June 17. Appli- 
| cations for rooms for both conventions should be made 

to J. B. Wistar and Charles W. Crossman, both at 
| Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
| The International Railway Congress will meet at the 
| Imperial Institute, London, England, beginning June 
| 26. 
| The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its 
/annual convention at Nantasket Beach, commencing 
| June 18. 
| The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
| third Tuesday of each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 


and Park avenue, Hartford, Conn., constructed jointly | Se eseee at W. 
with the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with the Pennsylvania | oa New England Railroad Club meets at ym 
’ 7 2 ’ ’ ai 


Steel Co.; bridges No. 59!4 and No. 87, with the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Proposals will be received until 


| Wednesday of each month. 
The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of January, 


April 12 for building a 220 ft. steel plate girder bridge | March, April, September and October, at 10 a. m. 


over the Oswegatchie River. 


Ottawa, ©.—The Findlay, Fort Wayne & Western | 
Railroad is about to build a bridge across the Blanchard 
River, composed of two, through, riveted, lattice-girder 
spans 132 ft. long each. The Toledo Bridge Co. has the | 
contract for the steel superstructure. The plans have | 


The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 
8 p. m. 
The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 


been prepared by Alfred Boller, of New York city. | meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 


Philadel phia.—The masonry and general stone work | 
on the new city bridge over the Reading Railroad at the | 


ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 


i ‘ti Six street, ¢ j . Ny ave > wae 0 | he Z, H 
junction of Sixth street and Allegheny avenue was com- | House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 


menced last week. Jones & Pollard are the contractors. 
The superstructure above the masonry is to be of steel. 
It will be 256 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, crossing the railroad 
24 ft. above the top of the tracks. The main girder will 
be 122 ft. 10; in. long by 9 ft. 61g in. in depth, and will 


be one of the longest of its kind in the city. The bridge | 


is to cost about 869,000, 


Providence, R.1.—The contract for the Red River 
bridge has been awarded under re-letting to the Union 
Bridge Co. On the first letting the Hawkins Iron 
Works, of peng were the lowest bidder. The 
structure will consist of a draw span 200 ft. long and 
two approach spans 100 ft. long each. 


Richmond, N. ¥.—The commissioner of highways 
has been instructed to build a new iron bridge over the 
Whitestone Brook. 


Rock Island, I1l.—At the last session of Congress an 
appropriation of $100,000 was made for rebuilding the 
superstructure of the government bridge at this place. 

Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lake.—The Boston 
Bridge Works have recently shipped bridges to cross the 
Androscoggin and Swift Rivers, aggregating 250 tons, 


| York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 


at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 

Wednesday in each month, at8 p.m. The headquarters 
|of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 
Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 

Vednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets con 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish- 

, ing House, Nashville, Tenn. 





The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
ee when they are held on the second Tuesday 
only. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
age Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club ‘ Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library es Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each mont 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held.on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

“he Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday in each month at 8 
p.m. 

The Western Foundry -nen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. B. W. Gardner, Monadnock Block, Chi 
cago, is secretary of the association. 

The Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell Uni- 
versity meets on Friday of each week at 2:30 p. m., from 
October to May, inclusive, at their association rooms in 
Lincoln Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Loston Society of Civil Fngineers, 

The annual meeting of the Boston Society of Civil Kn- 
gineers was held at its rooms, 36 Bromfield street, on 
Wednesday, March 20, 1895, at 7.45 o’clock p.m. Presi- 
dent Wm. E. McClintock in the chair, 89 members and 
visitors present. 

Messrs. William M. Bailey, Arthur Bartlett, Herbert E. 
Gage, Nathan G. Grover, George H. Hamlin, Henry G. 
Hunter, Henry A. Nash, Jr. Arthur J. Ober, Arthur G. 
Pierce, Bertrand 'T. Wheeler were elected members of 
the society. ; 

The annual reports of the Boards of Government and 
the Treasurer were presented, from which it appeared 
that the past year has been a prosperous one for the 
society. net gain of 32 has been made in its member- 
ship. The present total membership is now 354. 

The Secretary read acommunication from a committee 
on ‘‘Standard Gages for Thickness” of the American 
Society of Mechanical Eegineers requesting the co-opera- 
tion of this Society in the effort to abandon the system of 
arbitrary gages and to secure the adoption of a decimal 
system giving the actual thicknesses and diameters of 
the pieces. After a short discussion it was voted to refer 
the communication to the Board of Government, to re- 
port back to the Society what action was desirable. 

Mr. George A. at pomp presented the report of the 
committee appointed to prepare a memoir of Mr. Lincoln 
C. Haywood, late Town Engineer of Lincoln, and it was 
read and accepted. 

Mr. A. F. Noyes presented the report of the committee 
to prepare a memoir of Mr. Hiram Nevons, late Superin- 
tendent of the Cambridge Water Works, which was also 
read and accepted. ; 

The result of the election of officers was as follows: 
President, Albert F. Noyes; Vice-President (for two 
=. Dexter Brackett; Secretary, S. Everett Tinkham ; 

reasurer, Edward W. Howe; Librarian, Frank L. Locke; 
Director (for two years), Richard A. Hale. 

The President called attention to the fact that at the 
close of the meeting, one of the members, Mr. Henry 
Manley, would retire from the Board of Government after 
15 years of continuous service, and spoke in very com- 

limentary terms of the faithful manner in which Mr. 
Manley had served the Society as Treasurer, President 
and Director. In response to the hearty applause which 
followed the remarks of the President, Mr. Manley 
thanked the members for their expression of their ap- 
preciation of his efforts in the interest of the society. He 
spoke of the pleasure his connection with the Society had 
always given him and of the pride he took in its pros- 
perity, and closed by extending to the Society his best 
wishes for its continued success. 

President William E. McClinlock then delivered his 
annual address. 

At the close of the formal address, Mr. McClinlock had 
thrown upon the screen a — number of lantern views 
showing the work done by the Massachusetts 7 
Commission in the construction of state roads. iews 
were also shown of the roads and other objects of interest 
in Bermuda which he had recently visited. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

On the evening of April 3d a paper by H. H. Campbell, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., on “Specifications for Structural 
Steel,’ was presented and discussed in connection with 
the report of the Committee on ‘‘ Uniform Methods of 
Testing Materials used in Metallic Structures and on 
Requirements for these Materials to Further Improve 
the Grade of Such Structures.’”’ This report will be 
found on page 55 of Proceedings for January, 1895, 
which has already been mailed to members. An abstract 
of Mr. Campbell’s paper appeared in the Railroad 
Gazette of March 22. 

On the evening of April 17th a paper on “‘ Bacteria and 
other Organisms in Water,’’ by John W. Hill, M. Am. 
Soe. C. E.., will be read and discussed. Advance copies 
of this paper will be sent to all members who have noti- 
fied the Secretary that the subject treated is one in which 
they are specially interested. 





PERSONAL. 





—Mr. W. W. Pope has been appointed Auditor of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, in place of Mr. KE. Lutkin, 
resigned. 

—Mr. J. M. Norman, Assistant General Superintendent 
of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated 
Railroad Company has resigned, and the office will be 
abolished. 

—Mr. T. A. Switz has been appointed Purchasing 
Agent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad, vice Mr. W, Watkins, who resigned to accept 
other service. 
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—Capt. R. L. Cobb, who has been Chief Engineer of the 
Ohio Southern Railroad for the last several years, and 
had in charge the extension of that line into Lima, O., 
has recently resigned that office. 

—Mrs. H. B. Ledyard, wife of the President of the 
Michigan Central Railroad, dropped dead at Chene and 
Champlain streets, in Detroit, Mich., March 30. The 
cause of death is given as heart disease. 


—Mr. T. W. Burrows, a railroad man of considerable 
experience as trainmaster and Superintendent on various 


railroads, has recently been appointed Sales Manager of | 


the Mozier Safety Signal Company of Indianapolis. 


—Dr. William Taussig, President of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, sailed from New York 
last Saturday for an extended trip through Europe. A 
special train was run by the Big Four road, c2rrying 
Dr. Taussig from the Union Station, over the new ele- 
vated entrance to the station, and the Merchant’s Bridge, 
so that he could be the first passenger to use the new 
entrance to the station from the east. 


—Mr. Seymour N. Forbes, who has for a long time 
been in charge of the freight business of one of the large 
St. Louis merchants, has been made Secretary of the 
freight bureau of the Merchants’ Exchange of that city. 


—Mr. A. C. Gates, for several years in the engineer- 
ing department of the Pennsylvania at Erie, has been 
med2 supervisor upon the Western New York & Penn- 
sylvania, upon the Buffalo end of the Pittsburg 
division. 

—Mr. J. B. Yohe has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The office of Master of 
Transportation, formerly held by him, has been abol- 
— and its duties will be per ormed by the Superin- 

2ndent. 


—Mr. H. lL. Winchell, Assistant General Passenge 
Agent of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, has 
been appointed General ackneee Agent of the Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf, to succeed Mr. Frank B. Semple, 
resigned. 


—Mr. R. Price Williams, an English railroad engineer of 
distinction, widely known asa student of railroad eco- 
nomics, and from his services to Australian railroads, will 
shortly visit America to make a report on some of the 
Chicago railroads. 


—Mr. E. M. Humstone, of Hartford has been ap- 
pees Assistant Superintendent of the Philadelphia, 

eading & New England Railroad, vice Mr. H. D. Mas- 
ters, resigned. Mr. Humstone fills at present the office 
of Master Mechanic. 


—Mr. S. H. H. Clark, of the Union Pacific au- 
thorizes an explicit and emphatic denial of the story that 
he is about to retire from the Presidency of that road 
and return to the Presidency of the Missouri Pacific. 
The daily newspapers have been busy with the rumor 
for some weeks. 


—Engineer Berry and Conductor Campbell of the East- 
ern Minnesota railroad have been presented by the sur- 
vivors of the Hinckley fire each witha gold medal in 
recognition of their services in saving the people of 
Hinckley when that town was on the eve of destruction 
by the forest fire of September 1, last. 


—Captain J. G. Mann has been promoted from the 

osition of Assistant General Manager of the Mobile & 

hie to that of General Manager, with headquarters at 
St. Louis. Captain Mann went to the Mobile & Ohio 
about six months ago, being then Assistant Chief En- 
gineer of the Southern lines of the Ilinois Central. 


—Mr. John W. Cary, General Counsel for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, died at Chicago last week. Mr. 
Cary had for 36 years been the legal adviser of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company. 
1887, when he was general solicitor of the company, the 
board of directors created the office of general counsel 
and he was chosen for the position, which he continued 
to fill until his death. 


—Mr. W.H.Scriven, formerly Engineer of Maintenance 
of Way on the Cleveland & Pittsburgh division of the 
Pennsylvania lines, has been promoted to the position 
made vacant by the recent promotion of Mr. W. H. Pot- 
ter to the superintendency of the Toledo division. Mr. 
Walter S. Newhall, at present Engineer of Maintenance 
of Way on the Toledo division, has been transferred to the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh. 


—Mr. D. Pratt Wright, M. E., of Berkeley Springs, | 


W. Va., has just sailed for atrip to the Isthmus of 
Panama, Cuba and Jamaica for business and pleasure. 
His chief business object is to look into the markets for 
American machinery and machine tools. Mr. Wright 
was at one time Assistant Master Mechanic on the Erie, 
later Master Mechanic on the New York & New Eng- 
land, and afterward Master Mechanic on the Panama 
Railroad. 

—Mr. 8. D. Coykendall has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the Ulster & Delaware Railroad Comieny, and 
at a meeting of the directors at Kingston, N. Y., on 
March 30, he was elected President of the company. The 
controlling interest in the railroad has been held by the 
Thomas Cornell estate. Mr. 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson, has been President 
since the death, in 1893, of his brother, Mr. Edwin 
Young, who was the attorney of the Cornell estate. 


Superintendent of the Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron rail- 
road in Michigan and the duties of that position have 
been assume 
Keeler, who was recently appointed to that position, 
having formerly been General Superintendent of the 
Iron Range & Huron Bay railroad. Mr. Meredith has 
been Superintendent of the railroad since October, 1888, 
and was formerly Division Superintendent on the Flint 
& Pere Marquette. 


—Capt. Thomas W. Mason, who for the past four years 
has been the ablest member of the North et oa ail- 
road Commission, retired on April 1, and is succeeded by 
Otho Wilson, a Populist elected by the last legislature. 
There is now no lawyer on the Commission, Wilson 

ing a nurseryman, Beddingfield a farmer, and Major 
J. W. Wilson a civil engineer. Captain Mason, who re- 
ceived the complimentary vote of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the legislature last January for United States 
Senator, will resume the practice of law. 


-—Mr. Emerson W. Judd, for several years connected 
wit Raymond & Whitcomb, is now assistant to Mr. A. 
C. Harvey, New Englind agent of the Great Northern 
Railway and the Northern Steamship Co., with office at 
211 Washington street, Boston. The Great Northern, 
with its two magnificent steamers, the North West and 
the North Land, which will make a semi-weekly fast 


In | 


H. G. Young, Vice-Presi- | re-e 





uite extensively. Mr. Judd has had long experience in 
this kind of work. 


—Mr. W. S. Chadwick, whose term as President of the 
Atlantic & North Carolina seemed a few veeks ago 
| likely to be summarily ended by the present fusion 
Pag ee aap ong Legislature of North Carolina 
is, after all, to retain his office. The oe of 
the directors of the railroad are nominated by the 
state, and since the present legislature came into power 
with the usual Democratic majority overcome, they 
have removed a number of Democratic state officers, in- 
cluding the members of the railroad commission. The 
= to change the administration of the Atlantic & 

orth Carolina Railroad failed on the last day of the 
session because a quorum could not be secured. 


—Mr. James Murray, whose death in London at the age 
of 83 years occurred recently, was an American engineer, 
for many years associated with the late Ross Winans. He 
was Master Machinist of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
50 years ago and had his office at Mt. Clare. 
a partnership with Mr. Henry R. Hazlehurst, of Ellicott 
City, in 1845, and established the Vulcan Iron Works 
& Machine Shops at Baltimore. Ten years later Mr. 
| Murray became interested with Mr. Ross Winans in the 
pecg ag the Winans cigar ship and was sent. to Eur- 
| Ope by Mr. Winans. He was identified with all of Mr. 
| Winan’s works abroad and had been a resident of Lon- 
| don 20 years. 


—Mr. W. W. mths ag & General Traffic Manager of the 
| Great Northern road, has been elected Commissioner of 
| the new Southern States Passenger Association, and will 
|assume his new duties at Atlanta on April 15. Mr. 
| Finley states that family considerations have decided 
|him to accept the office, and that he leaves the Great 
| Northern with regret, his position with that company 
having been very agreeable and his relations with his 














y superiors always pleasant. Mr. Finley has been with the 


| Great Northern since May, 1892. Before that he had 

been Chairman of the Western Passenger Association 
| for three years, and before that he was at Kansas City as 
| Chairman of the Trans-Missouri Traffic Association. 


| —Mr. Joseph Higgins, who died at Rome,N. Y., on 
| March 29, at the age of 77, was station agent of the Utica 
| & Syracuse Railroad at that place about 55 years ago, 
| when one of the duties of the agent was to fill the 
|tank by a hand pump. Mr. Higgins sometimes had 
to work all night at the pump in order to have a 
sufficient supply in the tub for the locomotives. In the 
| absence of a telegraph he kept a spy glass so as to give 
| the peo le of the village early notice of the expected ar- 
| rival of trains. After six years service as station agent 
| Mr. Higgins was promoted to be section master, in which 
| position he had a 3-wheeled hand car; which, evidently 
| was not so successfully ‘‘pushed”’ as have been some 3- 
| wheeled cars since. 
| —Mr. E. Clark, the veteran General Freight Agent of 
the New York Central & Hudson River, has resigned 
that office, on account of continued ill health. Mr. W. 
L. Kingman, Assistant General Freight Agent is pro- 
moted to the vacancy. Other promotions are: Mr. 
George E. Terry, Division Freight Agent at Buffalo, to 
| succeed Mr. Kingman as Assistant General Freight Agent 
| and Mr. Chauncy Depew, a nephew of President Depew, 
| to the Division Freight Agency at Buffalo. Mr. Clark, the 
| a General Freight Agent, has been with the New 
| York Central, throughout his career. He was first em- 
| ployed at Buffalo,where he was a clerk. He became 
| Local Freight Agent at Buffalo, and_ later he was made 
General Western Freight Agent. When the -late James 
H. Rutter became General Traffic Manage, he was ap- 
| _— to the position which he has now resigned. Mr. 
| Kingman has also been connected with the Central road 
' for a long period. Heheld the position of General Coal 
| Agent until about 1892 when he succeeded Samuel Good- 
|man as Assistant General Freight Agent. 
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| ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


| ame 


| Boston & Maine.—Superintendent Perkins, of the 
| Eastern division, announces the following changes in 
| the road department: G. L. R. French to be Roadmaster 
| to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of A. C. 
| Stevens, with headquarters at Beverly; Daniel F. Snow, 
| Assistant Roadmaster; Henry F. Russell, Superinten- 
‘dent of Bridges and Buildings, with headquarters at 
| Salem, and Albert B. Prebble, Assistant Auditor. 


Canadiun Pacific —J. H. Van Zile, Superintendent of 
| the Brownville division, has had added to his duties the 
| superintendency of the Aroostook and New Brunswick 
| division, heretofore in charge of Division Superintendent 
| John Stewart of Weoditeck. and the new headquarters 
| will be at McAdam Junction, N. B 


Chateaugay.—F. M. Johnson has been appointed Su- 
| perintendent, with office at Plattsburgh, N. Y., vice M. 
| L. French. 

Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern.—The annual meet- 
| ing of the stockholders was held in Memphis on April 2. 





| With the exception of Holmes Cummings, who has re- 


moved to Texas, all the members of the old board were 
lected Mr. Gilleas was chosen to fill the vacancy oc- 


casioned by Mr. Cumming’s resignation. Mr. Gilleas is 


| the Assistant General Superintendent of the Illinois 
I ide is Passenger and Tic 
—Mr. M. V. Meredith has recently resigned the office of | anuniiie lee ses Hatch has been 


Central and Yazoo & bey Sn —— — Pn J. 
et Agent, with office at 
—— District 


Passenger and Ticket Agent, with office at Memphis, 


by the General Manager, Mr. Sanford | Tenn. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific._—John W. Fallon, of 


| Houston, Tex., has been appointed Southwestern Travel- 


ing Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters in Houston, Tex. He has recently 
been Traffic Manager of the Texas Trunk road. 


Chicago & Alton.—The annual meeting was held in 
Chicago on April1. T. B. Blackstone, John B. Drake, 
and (ot K. Jesup were re-elected directors for three 
years. There was no election of officers. 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—The Directors have 
chosen the following officers: George W. Saul, President 
and General Manager; Frederick E. Rittman, Treasurer; 
S. Y. McNair, Secretary and Auditor; George A. Mor- 
rison, Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; J. H. 
Barrett, General Superintendent; L. Rush Brocken- 
brough, Traffic Manager. 





Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling.—The freight and 
gal departments of the road are to be diyided, J. 
). Terry continuing at the head of the former and M. G. 
been appointed General Passenger 


Carroll having 


Agent. 


Columbus & Cincinnati Midland.— At the recent 


He formed | 


passenger service from Buffalo to Duluth this summer, | annual meeting the following were re-elected: Directors, 
is going into the ‘ personally-conducted” tour business! Charles F, Mayer and Orland Smith of Baltimore; W. 
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W. Peabody, Cincinnati; James Kilbourne, Charles Par- 
rott, John Joyce, R. E. Sheldon, Ralph Lazarus and T. 
Ewing Miller, Columbus; President, Orland Smith; 
Secretary, S. P, Peabody; Treasurer, W. H. Ijams, Bal- 
timore. 


Lehigh Valley.—Galen B. Owens has been appointed 
Supervisor, vice John M. Rahm, resigned. He will have 
charge of all tracks of the Pennsylvania & New York 
Division in Pennsylvania. A. A. Read, Roadmaster of 
the Mahanoy division, has been appointed Roadmaster of 
the Mahanoy, Beaver Meadow and Hazleton divisions, 
vice I. O. Mandeville, Roadmaster of the Beaver Meadow 
and Hazleton divisions, resigned. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Lowis.—R. M. Allen, Pas- 
senger Agent of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, has re- 
signed to accept the office of Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of this road. 


Louisville & Nashville.—W. S. Martin has been ap- 
ointed Superintendent of the Louisville division and 
ranches, vice W. P. Pike, deceased. 

Daniel Breck has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Owensboro & Nashville Division, vice W. 5. Martin, 
transferred. 

Kemp Ridgely, Division Passenger Agent at Memphis, 
has been appointed General Northern Passenger Agent 
with headquarters at Chicago, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of George L. Cross. Max Bumgarten, for- 
merly City Ticket Agent at Memphis, has been promoted 
to the division passenger agency. 


Missouri Southern.—The title of P. E. Wilson has 
been changed from General Superintendent to that of 
General Manager. J. B. Burkholder is General Freight 
Agent. The office of the General Manager is at Leeper, 
Mo., and of the General Freight Agent at St. Louis. 


Monterey Mineral Railway & Terminal Co.—The 
officers of the company are: William Johnston, Presi- 
dent, Liverpool, England; C. K. Lord, Vice-President, 
and Gen. John Gill, Secretary and Treasurer, Baltimore, 
Md.; W. H. Wentworth, Chief Engineer, and E. J 
Wiggins, Superintendent, both of Monterey, Mex. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The two divisions 
between Kent, O., and Salamanca, N. Y., have been con- 
solidated, in charge of Superintendent Belknap, now of 
the Meadville and Kent division. The title of Superin- 
tendent Matson, of the Salamanca division, will le 
changed. 


Norfolk & Western.—The title of W. C. Bullitt has 
been changed from Vice-President in charge of traffic 
department to that of Traffic Manager, his office remain- 
ing at Philadelphia. 


Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah.—J. P. Beckwith, 
reviously General Agent Central Railroad of Georgia 
ystem, at Savannah, has been appointed General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, with offices at Pier 35 
(New) North River, New York. : 


Panama.—At the annual meeting of the company in 
New York City on April 1, Messrs. George Wadley and 
Charles Kinsiedler were elected directors in the places of 
Robert A. Cheesebrough and 8S. R. Probasco. No changes 
were made in the executive officers. The present di- 
rectors are John Newton, Charles Coudert, George 
Whaley, E. A. Drake, Ernest L. Oppenheim, Charles 
Einsiedler, Xavier Boyard, Samuel M. Felton, J. Ed- 
ward Simmons, William B. Franklin, J. H. Parker, W. 
N. Cromwell and Vernon H. Brown, of New York City. 


Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburah.—J. M. Kim- 
ball has been appointed General Agent of the Erie & 
Ashtabula Division of the Northwest System. His office 
will be at Erie, Pa. H. W. Byers has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Erie & Ashtabula Division, vice 
Mr. Kimball, transferred. His office will be at Law- 
rence Junction, Pa. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—J. B. Yohe has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the railroad and leased lines, 
taking effect April1. The office of Master of Transpor- 
tation has been abolished, and the duties performed by 
the Master of Transportation will, from and after April 


“ 


1, be performed by the Superintendent. 


Plant System.—tL. A. Bell has been appointed Division 
Passenger Agent of the Alabama Midland Railway, with 
office at Montgomery, Ala. 


Rath & Hammondsport.—Monroe Wheeler has Leen 
elected Secretary, with office at Hammondsport, N. Y., 
vice F. M. McDowell. 


Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron.—M. V. Meredith has re- 
signed his position as Superintendent of this company, 
and the duties heretofore performed by him are hereby 
devolved on the General Manager, Sanford Keeler, and 
the office of Superintendent is abolished 


Seaboard Air Line.—G. W. Eaves, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va, has been made Foreman of the Seaboard Air 
Line shops at Raleigh, N. C., and George Wombel, A:- 
sistant Foreman. The position of Master Machinist at 
these shops has been abolished. David M. King, of 
rope . C., has been appointed Traveling Engineer of 
the road. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—Assistant General Freight 
Agent W. H. Quigg has been transferred from Tyler, 
Tex., to Pittsburgh, Pa., as Commercial Agent. The 
former office has been abolished. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Railroad Co.—Messrs. John 
G. Moore, J. Edward Simmons, J. J. MeComb, and 
James Swann, of New York City, were elected directors 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company at the 
annual meeting at Tracy City, Tenn., on April 2. 


Ulster & Delaware.—Harry 8S. Coykendall, son of S. 
D. Coykendall, the newly elected President of the com- 
pany, has been appointed Treasurer of the company in 
place of Thomas C. Hornbecker, resigned. His office 
will be at Kingston, N. Y. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.--A. C. Gates, for- 
merly of the Erie, has been made roadmaster of this road 
at Brocton, in place of the late John McGuire. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Baltimore Belt.—The Belt Railroad and tunnel of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Baltimore was not opened 
for regular freight and a er traffic on March 31 as 
was expected. The officials decided that it would be 
better to delay the formal opening until April 7. The 
electrical equipment of the tunnel will not be completed 
for several weeks yet, but in the meantime freight trains * 
will be run through the tunnel with locomotives. 


Brooklyn & Brighton Beach.—After two years of 





litigation the connection between the tracks of this 
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company and of the Kings coy 1 ) 
to be carried out, the Supreme Court having just dis- 
missed injunctions obtained by property owners. The 
two roads are to be connected by means of an elevated 
structure running from the station of the Brooklyn & 
Brighton Beach road in Atlantic and Franklin avenues 
tothe Kings County Elevated station in Fulton street 
and Franklin avenue, extending a little overa block. 
More than three years ago General Jourdan, who is 
»resident of both roads, applied to the wg 3 authorities 
or a franchise to make the connection, but the ordi- 
nance was secured only a few months ago. Some of the 
property holders then instituted mandamus proceedings 
to stop the scheme, and a decision against them was an- 
nounced this week. It is now believed that there will be 
no further legal obstacles interposed, and that before 
another year there will be an uninterrupted route over 
the Kings County Elevated road from Fulton Ferry and 
the New York & Brooklyn Bridge to Coney Island. When 
the connection is completed the Kings County road will 
also be able to compete for the traffic from the Flatbush 
district which the electric street lines are now getting. 


Carthage & Adirondack.—The extension from 
Benson Mines, the present terminus in St. Lawrence 
County, New York, has been located in a northeasterly 
direction to the Newton Falls in the Oswegatchie River, 
a distance of about 34 miles. The contract for the 
grading has been let to W. J. tar, 2 Watertown, N.Y. 
and work is to be started about May 1, and complete 
by July 16. The track laying and ballasting will be done 
by the company. The grades are light, with the exception 
of one maximum grade of 118 ft. to the mile. The maxi- 
mumcurve is 8 degrees. The work is fairly light, with 
no high bridges or important trestles. The construction 
work will be in charge of W. J. Wilgus, of Watertown, 
N. Y., Assistant Engineer of the Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg, which operates the Carthage & Adiron- 
dack. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—-General Manager 
A. J. Earling denies the report which had been widely 
published in the daily newspapers that the company in 
tended to extend its Lake Superior division from Green 
Bay to Casco Junction, Wis., to connect with the Ahna- 
vee & Western and operate a line of freight ferries across 
Fake Michigan from Bturgeon Bay and to divert through 
eastbound shipments from St. Paul away from Chicago 
in order to save Chicago switching charges. Mr. Earling 
says it is absurb to think that the St. Paul would volun- 
tarily give up a haul of over 400 miles for one of 100 


miles 


De Kalb & Great Western.—The contract for grad- 
ing and tracklaying on this road has been let to Foley 
Bros. & Guthrie, of St. Paul. The work is very light; 
there are no natural obstacles to overcome, and both 
grade and curvature will be light. There will be no iron 
bridges or trestles. The financial arrangements assure 
the building of the road without bonded indebtedness. 
The route is from Sycamore (on the Chicago Great 
Western road, 52 miles west of Chicago), southwesterly 
six miles to De Kalb, Ill., on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern. The surveys have been made, and construction 
will begin within 30 days. The officers of the com- 
vany are Raymond Du Puy, Temple Building, Chicago, | 
President; E. C. Lott , Vice-President; R. C. Wight, Sec- 


retary and Treasurer. The President will also act as 
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Elevated road is now | Louisville & Nashville, which has had the road surveyed 


'through the gravel and ochre beds near Rocky Mount, 
| in Elmore county, to and around Prattville. 


Norther» Pacific.—The Tacoma, Olympia & Gray’s 
| Harbor Railroad, a branch of this company, in the coast 
| counties of Washington, will be completed and in opera- 
| tion from Aberdeen Junction to Aberdeen this week. 
|The new road is only about a mile long, and is a 
| branch graded by the residents of Aberdeen, which was 
| left off the line when it was constructed a few years ago. 


Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—This road has 
| been extended to Whitney, Ont., a point 144 miles west of 
| Ottawa. It was previously in operation for about 125 
miles west of Ottawa. The line is under contract to 
Emsdale, Ont. The Parry Sound Colonization Railroad, 
the name under which the division between Emsdale 
and Parry Sound is being built, has been opened for 
| traffic to Rankin, 40 miles west of Emsdale. Both roads 
| are operated by the Canada Atlantic. 


Pennsylvania.—A centract has been given to William 
| McAdams, for the change of location of about a mile of 
|main line of the Philadelphia & Erie portion of the 
| Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Railroad, near Morea, 
|Pa. The change is made necessary by mine workings. 
| The grading will be completed in about two months. 


| Pittsburgh & Eastern.—The officers of this company 


q | announce that plans and specifications will be ready for 


| contractors to bid on within the next60 days. Only a 20- 
| mile section will be awarded at present. This section, 

|extends from Mahaffey, with a connection with the 

| Beech Creek road, to Sankin’s Summit, at which point 
the new road will strike the Cush Creek coal region. 

| After this section is completed, about Oct. 1 next, work 
will be continued to Saltsburg and Latrobe. There will 
be some heavy work on the first section, including three 
bridges of over 300 ft. each across the Susquehanna River. 
S. H. Hicks, of Philadelphia, is president. 


Port Huron & Lexington.—Edgar H. Brennan, of 
Toledo, O., has made a proposition to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Port Huron, Mich., to build a railroad 
from that city to Lexington, if the citizens of Port 
Huron give a bonus of $15,000 and secure the right of 
way through St. Clair County. This road was agitated 
last summer, and the citizens of Lexington subscribed 
$30,000. Nearly all of the right of way necessary has 
been secured. 


San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley.—As the 
result of a conference between the State Officers and 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners, held in Sacra- 
mento on March 23, a lease will be granted to the San 
Joaquin Valley Railroad for the site of its proposed sta- 
tion at San Fancisco. This tract of land will rented 
to the railroad at an annual cost of $1,000. It contains 
about 2414 acres of land facing on Kentucky and Fourth 
streets, near the present Southern Pacific passenger and 
freight station. 


Toledo Southwestern.—This company was incorpor- 
ated in Ohio last week to build between Clay Center, O. 
and Curtice in Ottawa County, the route lying between 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and Wheeling 
roads. The incorporators are Fredrick H. Dodge, N. P. 
Dodge, Alfred C. Johnson, H. P. Yaryan and David M. 
Arndt. The road will commence near Martin, and the 





Chief Engineer. 

Hamburg & Southern.—This Company has filed ar- 
ticles of agreement in the Secretary of State’s office at 
Little Rock, Ark. The stockholders propose to build a 
railroad from Hamburg ina southwestern direction to 
the state line, a distance of 17 miles. The incorporators 
are W. I. McCoombs, J. H. Pugh, John T, Norman anc 
T. A. Jackson. 

Kansas City Suburban Belt.—The Argentine branch 
of. the Union Terminal Railroad at Kansas City, which 
is a portion of this line, has been completed and the for- 
mal opening occurred on March 26. The construction of 
this road practically finishes a system which encircles the 
Kansas City, reaching the grain elevators, stock-yards 
and packing-houses. The system has about 60 miles of 
track, intercepting railroads running into Kansas City. | 
There has been frequent and prolonged litigation in con- 
nection with the construction of the road. The recent | 
decision of Judge Caldwell at St. Louis finally ended the 
suits. ‘That decree allowed a temporary crossing of the | 
Missouri Pacific tracks to be made, an overhead crossing | 
to be put in later. | 


Lima Northern,—This company was incorporated at | 
Columbus, O., this week, its capital stock being $300,000, 
and its purpose the construction of a line from Lima, O., 
to the west line of the State. It is said that the company 
is composed of Chicago capitalists who wished to pur- 
chase the roadbed of the Columbus, Lima & Milwau ee, 
which was only partly built between Lima and Defiance, 
O., some years ago. It is understood that if they do 
not now get this roadbed, they will parallel the Colum- 
bus, Lima & Milwaukee grade, The incorporators are 
B.W. Fenton, Emery Lattenner, Ralph G. Spencer, A. A. 


Parman and J, B. White, Jr., several of whom were | 
interested in the Findlay, Ft. Wayne & Western road. | 


Louisville & Nashville.—Mr. C. O. Bradford, Chie 
Engineer of Construction. has recently located a line | 
from a point on the South & North Alabama Railroad, | 
about 2's miles south of Coosada station to Pratville, 
Ala. ‘The distance is 12 miles, but no orders have yet | 
been given to put the line under contract. 


Monterey Mineral & Terminal.—A meeting of the 
directors of this company was recently held in Balti- 
more, at which plans for the active prosecution of the 
work at Monterey, Mex., were adopted. The grading is 
finished at the present time, and the tracklaying and 
bridging is carried on with a force of about 300 men. 


David Shaw, of Monterey, has the contract for all the con- | 


struction work. The railroad is to be about 15 miles long, 
and will connect the smelters at Monterey with the min- 


it makes connections with the Monterey & Northern 
railroad and the Monterey and Mexican Gulf railroad. 
A number of the officers and directors of the latter com- 
pany are largely interested in the new project. The chief 
financial interest in the company is held in Baltimore. 
Mr. Wm. Johnston, of Liverpool, the owner of the John- 
ston line of steamers from Liverpool to Baltimore, is 
President of the company. C. K, Lord, Vice-President 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, is Vice-President of this line, 
and J. A. Robertson, of Monterey, is the General Man- 
ager. Other officers are given in another column. 


Montgomery & Prattville.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed at Montgomery, Ala., this week by this com- 
pany to build a road from Coosada station on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville nine miles above Montgomery, to 
Prattville. The incorporators are Daniel Pratt, W. T 
Northington, of Prattville; Wilton H. Smith, W. W. 
Thompson, H. W. Bruce, J. H. Ringold and R, H. 
Ingram, of Louisville, Ky. The latter represent the 


|and and Charles C. Pomeroy, of the 


| 


ing districts of San Puebla and San Pedro. At Monterey | 


right of way is secured as far as Lime Kilns and the 
right of way to Curtice will soon be secured. The ties 
are purchased and the track will be laid when the frost 
is out of the ground. The object is to open up the lime 
country in the vicinity of the Toledo White Lime Co’s 
plant, and no passenger trains will be used. 


Tus arora Valley.—The extension of this line from 


| East Waterford, Juniata County, into Path Valley, 


Franklin County, Pa., is graded to Blair’s Mill, about 
one mile south of Waterloo, Juniata County, and about 
three miles north of Concord. It is also graded one mile 
south of Waterloo, about eight miles from Dry Run, the 
roposed terminus, and will enter the Valley at Concord 
Varrows. Abouta mile and a half of road is graded 
between Dry Run and Concord, 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Delaware River & Lancaster.—Judge Dallas, in the 
United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia, appointed 
Anthony N. Zane Receiver of this Railroad in bastern 
Pennsylvania. The suit is brought by Henry A. V. Post 
: ew York building 
firm of Post, Martin & Co., holders of certain of the first 
mortgage bonds which are in default. 


Georgia Seuthern & Florida.—This railroad was sold 
at foreclosure sale at Macon, Ga., on April 2, for $3,600,- 
000, to a representative of the Baltimore bondholders’ 
committee, This was the third time the road had been 
offered for sale. On the first sale day the limit was 
fixed at $4,500,000, on the second at ,750,000, while on 
Tuesday last it was $8,000,000, The plan for reorganiza- 
tion is understood to provide for issues of new securities 
as follows: $4,090,000 first mortgage 30-year gold bonds. 
$684,000 first preferred stock, $1,015,600 second preferred 
stock, $4,000,000 common stock. These will be distributed 
thus: Holders of each $1,000, Georgia Southern & Florida 
bond to receive one $1,000 first mot gage 5 per cent. bond 
of the new ces ps with $200 of first preferred, $180 of 
| second preferred and $800 of common stock, 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—Final foreclos- 


| ure proceedings were sy oo at Jacksonville, Fla.,on April 


1, inthe United States Court on the part of a mortgage 
of $4,000,000 held by the Pennsylvania Company for the 
| Insurance of Lives and Granting of Annuities against 
‘the Railroad Cémpany; the American Construction 
| Co., and others. Of the $4,000,000 only $1,716,000 is at is- 
| sue, the balance being held as collateral security for notes 
given by the defendant companies. The case. is very 
complicated and the control of the property depends upon 
| the issue of the present suit, The litigation was begun in 
| July, 1892 when R. H. Coleman of Lebanon, Pa., was 
| President. Afterwards R. H. Cable was appointed 
| Receiver to represent Mr, Coleman’s interest. J, H. 
| Durkee is now Receiver, 


| Lehigh & New England,—The purchasers ot the 
|property and franchises of the Pennsylvania, Pough 
| keepsie & Boston Railroad at the foreclosure sale 
‘held on Dee, 14, 1894, have organized a new cor- 
| poration under the above name, the capital stock 
| fixed at $1,500,000, divided into $50 shares. There has 
‘also been author: 4 an issue of $1,000,000 of bonds. 
| William Jay Tu: was elected President, and the 
directors are: Wi. B, Scott, John W. Moffly, Joseph 
F, Sinnott, W. VW. Gibbs, W. W. Kurtz and Simon 
Pfaelzer, ‘The new company will operate the road from 
Slatington, Penn., to Campbell Hall, N. Y., 95 miles alto- 


: | gether. 


| Middlesborough Belt,—Judge Barr, of the United 
| States District Court, at Louisville, has ordered the sale 


of the railroad, as the result of the foreclosure suit 
brought by the Atlantic Trust Co., trustee of the first 
mortgage bonds. The bonded indebtedness is $454,000, 
on which there is an accumulation of defaulted interest. 
The road is 28 miles long, skirting the Cumberland 
Mountains at Middlesborough, Ky., and was expensive 
to build, but is now much depreciated in value. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The receivers of 
the company report the following earnings for Feb 
ruary : 

















1894. 1895. Ine. or Dec. 
Gross earnings............ $1,582,044 $1,766,438 I. $184,394 
Oper. expenseS.........++ . 1,279,472 1,427,609 I. 148,137 
RMIBMORE So Dsus coseex $302,572 $338,828 I. $36,256 
BRETTON cs sin sexs ss cscs sees 140,939 166,873 I. 25,934 
NOU GARI. ccccc.cccsins cape * $161,533 $171,955 I. $10,322 
Loss on auxiliary lines.... 69,513 55,368 1. 14,145 
NGG OREN 55 6<civeccccccessen $92,120 $116,587 I. $24,467 
OCTOBER TO FFBRUARY 28. 

1893-4. 1894-5. 
Gross earnings............. $10,882,009 $10,383,743 D. $498,266 
te 7 ae aes awnee - 7,812,452 7,668,149 TD 144,303 
a a $3,069,557 $2,715,594 D. $353,963 
PUGSIIR sas occesiess piivcaccmes 969,853 963,217 D. 6,636 
IGG OORIG occivesea cewsesss $2,099,704 $1,752,377 D. $347,327 
Loss on auxiliary lines.... 145,727 266,837 I. 121,109 
INGGOATRA vssscescnse nese . $1,953,977 $1,485,540 D. $468,436 


The gross earnings include, for both years, the income 
from other sources, with the exception of interest on 
securities, and the working expenses include the deduc- 
tions from income with the exception of the fixed 
charges and the state taxes. The Chicago & Erie reports 
gross earnings for February of $183,190, an increase of 
$23,016 as compared with the same month of last year. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The railroad company 
on April1, defaulted in the payment of $7,000 interest on 
the bonds of the Chester Valley Railroad and $1,000 
interest on the bonds of the Canton County Road. | The 
interest, which is due semi-annually, is respectively 
upon issuances of $360,000 and $39,000. The reason for 
the non-payment by the lessees was that the interest had 
not been earned. : . 

The application recently made to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Philadelphia, for the New York syndicate 
known as the Junior securities’ Protective Committee, 
composed of holders of $4,229,000 of the Company’s 
junior securities, to be allowed to intervene as defend- 
ants in the equity proceedings begun by the Pennsyl- 
vania Trust Co., for the foreclosure of the general 
mortgage, has been granted by J i 2 Dallas. The 
— is by R. M. Gallaway, Isaac N. Seligman, David 

. Leggett, Simon Wormser and Emanuel Lehman. 


Southern.—The company reports the following earn- 
ings for the month of February, with a comparison with 
the corresponding period in 1894. 











Feb., 1895. Inc. or Dec. 
ANGE GATRINGE Sos o0o<cccek ccsisecacscecard $1,2 6,458 D. $191,834 
POOR CEMCUNOBsiicctccs seve § sesecscnves 867,612 D. 142,360 
DUE NEI 502 5s nee Sid sk owe ewien ke . $388,846 D. $49,474 
From July 1, 1894, to Feb. 28, 1895, the earnings were as 
follows: 
PEPORU INT TUMID S vioca a'cic.ssisis ticaaacsavesnee $11,498,894 D. $323,232 
Oper expenses... aaecet - 7,557,628 1. 169,759 
INGE IORPINGEE oii icac ccasceswascsceeces $3,941,266 D. $49,299 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes 
On April 29 the New York Central will begin running 
two solid trains each way daily between New York and 
Montreal by way of the Mohawk Division and the Can- 
Cc. 


adian Paci 











) hounces that the service will 




















The “Sunset limited” train of the Southern Pacific, be 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco, will make its 
last trip for the season on — 11. The company an- 

resumed next winter on 
a larger scale. 

The merchants of Denver have given up their attempt 
to establish a freight bureau, the necessary financial 
support having failed to materialize; from which it 
would appear that the merchants are not so much hurt 
by existing rates as might appear from some of their 
claims, 

The Philadelphia & Reading has put on additional 
trains to Germantown and Chestnut Hill, as outlined in 
these columns last week, and has reduced the fares about 
one-half. To and from Germantown, 7 miles, the single 
fare is 10 cents, round trip 15 cents. The people of 
Manayunk are now complaining because the round trip 
fare from their town to Philadelphia has not been re- 
duced as much as has the Germantown rate, the distance 
being about the same. On the first day of the reduction 
the traffic on the Germantown line increased about 50 
per cent. 

The Pennsylvania has issued a circular to clergymen 
announcing that reduced rates will be continued to 
them during the remainder of the present year. An of- 
ficer of the road states that the company has had no in- 
tention of withdrawing the reduced rates at any time. 

The Erie Lines, from Chicago to Salamanca, recently 
hauled more freight cars in a single day than ever before 
in their history. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern gave notice some 
time ago that it would withdraw from the agreement not 
to pay commissions on eastbound tickets, and the time 
has arrived for this notice to take effect. There have 
been contradictory reports about action of the road look- 
ing to a withdrawal of the notice, but at last accounts 
the General Passenger Agent said that no such action 
had been taken. 


The Southern Railway Company has asked the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to suspend the long and 
short haul section of the Interstate Commerce law so 
that it may be able to meet the low passenger rates of 
the Seaboard Air Line to Atlanta and other places with- 
out making Rroligge sae > 2 rate reductions to inter- 
mediate stations. The Commission will investigate the 
matter at its office in Washington, on April 6. 

Southern States Passenger Association. 

This new association, to take the place of the South- 
ern Passenger Association, was fully organized at At- 
lanta on March 27, though the Executive Committee and 
the Rate Committee were not chosen at that time. It is 
said that all of the Southern lines in the old association 
east of Birmingham, Chattanooga and Montgomery, have 
either signed the agreement or have indicated that they 
will do so. W. W. Finley, General Traffic Manager of 
the Great Northern, at St. Paul, Minn., was elected Com- 
missioner. H. Walters, President of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, is president of the association, 




















